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Labor Law 
Must Be Fair 


T , attitude of responsible labor leaders to- 
irds the labor legislation which is being 


bi ht forward in several provinces this 
ses. on will probably be less intransigent than 
the Which is being expressed in the public 
me ‘ings of the various Councils and Con- 
ore ses. If it is not, all hope of reaching agree- 
me on workable labor legislation may as 


we be abandoned, for the views expressed 
it e meetings so far held have been such as 
cou'd not possibly be embodied in law. 

» labor people demand that the possession 
of certificate by a bargaining agency shall 
give that agency rights in connection with the 
property of the employer, including the right 
to bar all access to that property in time of 


lispute. (We do not suggest that the agency 
possesses that right, but it is certainly a gen- 


eral claim of organized labor that it does.) Yet 
at the same time they demand that the certi- 
ficate shall be irrevocable; that no matter what 
may be the behavior of the bargaining agency, 
no matter what may be the change in the 
attitude of the employees towards it, it shall 
never be deprived of its certificate. The effect 
of this doctrine is to make the certificate, with 
ts accompanying right to collect dues from 
the affected workers, a piece of property at the 
absolute disposal of the organization just like 
the office furniture for which it has paid cash. 
Nor is the question of what the labor people 
ire pleased to call ‘company unions” as easy 
as they seek to make it. Democracy seems to 
require that the employees shall have the right 
to determine by majority vote what sort of 
union they desire to belong to. The labor people 
very strong on this doctrine when it works 
favorably to the big unions. But this right of 
choice surely includes the right to choose a 
union which is on friendly terms with the 
ernployer, if the workers affected really want 
that sort of union. It might conceivably happen 
in certain cases that they do. When they do, it 
seems to us that logic requires that they should 
t that union, whether the larger unions 
revard it as a “company union” or not. What 
ths speakers at the labor meetings want is the 
ri ht of the large union to tell the employees 
{a given plant that they must have either the 
re union or none at all. 
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Taxation Fields 


KE HAVE a good deal of sympathy with Mr. 
Drew’s idea that it would be better for the 
vinces to have certain fields of taxation 
g' \ranteed by the constitution for their exclu- 
S use, than to be compelled as they now are 
share all their permitted fields of taxation 
« h the Dominion except when the Dominion 
ay ees, for a consideration, to stay out of them. 
B the achievement of this constitutional 
ai angement is less easy than might be sup- 
pe-ed. It involves the acceptance by the Do- 
mM \ion, in perpetuity, of some limitation of its 
pic sent all-embracing taxation power; and we 
do not think even Mr. Drew has ever suggested 
Wii. any clarity just what part of that power 
Mls party would be willing to abandon if it 
Were in office at Ottawa. 
he provinces can give the Dominion nothing 
that it does not possess already, except an 
€1 /usive right to part of the field which is 
no’ open to both taxing authorities. The Do- 
Minion now has exclusive rights in field A and 
©oinmon rights with the provinces in field B; 
A and B together are all possible taxes. 
Mr. Drew wants the Dominion to have A in 
€xclusive right, and presumably of the same 
a’ea as the present A (for we do not under- 
Stand that he wants the provinces to have any 
indirect taxation); but B he would divide into 
* 1, exclusive to the provinces, B 2, common to 
the provinces and the Dominion (and possibly 
very limited), and B3, exclusive to the Do- 
Minion. The exclusive character of the right 
(Continued on Page Five) 
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CANON DRONE as seen by Grant Macdonald in new edition of Leacock's “Sunshine Sketches”. See Page 2. 
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By B. K. Sandwell 


OF ALL the imaginative works of Stephen Leacock, “Sunshine 
Sketches of a Little Town” is uniqué in this respect, that it was 
written with a direct view to a Canadian audience. All the other 
humorous writings were intended for sale in the Greet Republic, and 
any Canadianism that they may have had was qualified by that con- 
sideration. But every one of the thirteen episodes of “Sunshine 
Sketches” was written for and first published in the Montreal Star, t 
Jefferson 1 horpe dna Peter Glover mee Mater Whe matngingemmorep of paware een, the , aap Henry Mullins and George Duff : 
J J. , liant all-round newspaper man of that time (1911) in Canada, but - e 
one who left the newspaper field too early, lured away by an execu- 
tive position in the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associat:on. It was the 
Star’s subscribers for whom Leacock wrote, and he was never closer 
to his readers than in this depiction for them of the kind of small 
town with which they and Leacock were equally familiar. 

It is therefore most proper that there should at last be a thoroughly 
Canadian edition of “Sunshine Sketches” which is both typographi- 
cally pleasant and admirably adorned with drawings by a Canadian 
artist who knows just what Leacock was writing about. Mr. Grant 
Macdonald is best known by his portrait work, but in these pictures 
(there are thirteen of them also; who gives a hoot for superstition?) 
he reveals a capacity for caricature, of just the same kindly, under- 
standing kind as Leacock’s, which makes him the perfect choice for 
the book’s illustrator. And his illustrations are beautifully reproduced 
in black on tinted backgrounds, and if the inhabitants of Mariposa 
had ever Known they were going to be immortalized in this way there 
would have been no holding them. (There was no holding them any- 
how when they first found they had been immortalized by Leacock, 
but that was because they were after his scalp; however they and 
their descendants have forgiven him for all that, and now there is 
a Stephen Leacock Memorial Meda!, subscribed by the Mariposans 
pardon us, the Orillians,—and executed by Emanuel Hahn, and a 
reproduction of it is embossed on the front cover of this edition.) 





Pitas, << eR aaa 


Good reading is made better reading by good typography, but no 
amount of good typography will make good reading out of bad read- 
ing. “Sunshine Sketches” is thoroughly good reading, and richly 
deserves this admirable and tasteful presentation. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $4.50) The illustrations on the Front, and this, page are 
reproduced through the courtesy of the publishers. 
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The Mariposa Belle Golgotha Gingham 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE HOUNDS OF JUSTICE 


By Harwood Steele 


the Police Dog Section of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police handles 
nn average of 300 cases a year, seeking criminals and finding lost per- 
ons. The dogs, for the most part Alsatians, are strikingly intelligent, 
horoughly trained, and work to special words of command. For in- 
tance, when the dog-master says “Booze!” they start hunting a cache 


| illicit liquor. 
ther writings on the Mounties. 


\ OT long ago, a crime wave of 
»* “breakings and enterings” and 
thefts rolled over Port Hood, Nova 
Scotia. “The local police were 
bo‘ fled”, the criminals jubilant, when 
in'o the picture pranced Regimental 
Number 153-W Prince. 

ranced? Yes, certainly—and on 
f feet too. But the four feet were 
no! those of a horse. They were his 
own. For Regimental Number 153-W 
Prince, though a member of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, is 
actually, not figuratively, a Sleuth- 
hound of Justice, since he belongs to 
one of that Force’s least known, yet 


most modern and effective innova- 
tions, Whose deeds of derring-do 
make Hollywood’s “Lassie” look 
like a Pekinese—the Police Service 


Dog Section of the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department. i‘ 

Starting from a_ stolen, bicycle 
found in the bushes near the scene of 
the latest Port Hood trouble, the dog- 
master put Prince on the trail in the 
usual way by giving him a _ good 
whiff of “B.O.” from something 
recently in contact with the wanted 
man—in this case, blankets from the 
same cache. And off went Prince, 
“with a deep nose and working fast,” 
showing that the scent was a hot 
one not more than half an hour 
old. Fifteen minutes of this, then 
the dog gave tongue; and there he 
stood, holding Mr. L. D. McGean 
securely yet kindly by the pants, till 
the dogmaster relieved him. 


Tenacious Tracking 


Now for the second man—McGean 
had a partner. Not so easy! All- 
night attempts to trail this fellow 
from another camp failed because 
idiers present had spoilt the scent. 
But early next morning it was re- 
ported .that bread and bacon had 
been stolen from a railway field 
‘chen car at Glendyre Station and 
an attempt made to steal a doctor’s 
car at Maban. Prince was taken to 
the new break and at once began a 
marvellous exhibition of tenacious 
tracking under great difficulties. 
Fist he toiled like Simon Legree’s 
hb! odhounds across a swamp leading 
to the hills. Then, as several hours 
0! this brought no success, he was 
Si\cn a whiff of a pair of the fugi- 
ts.’s socks. Whew! Though the 
': ck was 9 hours old, that was quite 
enough to allow him to find it. 

‘ollowed much weaving and wav- 
©: ng along a road, procedure reveal- 
that desperate efforts were being 
de to throw the dog off by back- 
cking and to hide in nearby 
hes. At one point the track even 
‘kk a totally new direction. Still 
nee toiled on, through swamp 
| bush, for about a mile, till sud- 


The writer is well-known for his articles, novels and 


denly stopping at a small hay barn, 
he again gave tongue. 

That said as plainly as dog could 
say it, “Here he is!” And there he 
undoubtedly was—Mr. A. R. Mc- 
Gillivray, blissfully asleep in the 
hay. With McGean, this ex-convict 
was duly charged, tried and con- 
victed. 

Excluding recruits, there are 18 
dogs in the Police Dog Section just 
now, serving in ones and twos, like 
their human comrades, at strategic 
points throughout Canada. Big, pow- 
erful, swift-moving, keen-scented, 
quick-witted, determined, alarming 
yet gentle, obedient, reliable and 
usually—though not always—hand- 
some (all, again, like their human 
comrades) they are for the most part 
Alsatians or of that strain, which 
has proved itself, by and large, the 
best for police purposes. 


To Effect an Arrest 


(The R.C.M.P. deal with the Cana- 
dian Criminal Code and Federal Sta- 
tutes. The duties of the force range 
from Latitude 41.41 N. nearly to the 
North Pole; the temperature range 


To perfect them in these duties, 
they are put through a course 12 
months long—exactly twice as long 
as the recruits’ course ior the men, 
logically enough, since police on four 
legs just naturally need twice as 
much training as police on two. And 
What a course! Tough and varied, 
as might be expected of the Mounted 
Police! A dog’s life—yet the dogs 
love it, so much so that when a recent 
recruit went ‘“A.W.L.” from _ his 
kennel, he was traced to the parade- 
ground, where he was solemnly drill- 
ing himself! 


( Yne-N lan | Jog 


Three principles dominate the 
training: First, the dog works with 
one dogmaster only, as he will later 
when actually in the field on duty, 
because the best results come from a 
one-man dog. Second, he works by 
word of command—‘“Heel’, “Sit”, 
“Up”, “Down”, “Stop”, “Fetch” and 
so on—for all that great care is 
taken, within reasonable limits, not 
to cramp his style. And third he 
works for all he’s worth—nothing 
but the very best of which a dog is 
capable will satisfy his instructors. 

The trained police dog will follow 
a track over bad ground for many 
hours, scaling high walls and creep- 
ing at dizzy heights along narrow 
ledges. He will face violent, terrify- 
ing resistance. including gun-fire. He 
will scare the living daylights, and 





R.C.M.P. dogmasters and_ their respective charges are pictured with 
Inspector T. B. Hutchings in the centre. The canine crime detectors 
look friendly here but in tracking a fugitive and finally facing resistance, 
even bullets, they are a righteous breed of “Hounds of the Baskervilles”. 


is from 70 below to 100 above zero. 
Six of Canada’s provinces, which 
have no provincial protective sys- 
tems, are policed by the R.C.M.P. 
Their federal branches include na- 
tional security, scientific crime de- 
tection, an aviation section, and a 
naval-preventive service. Besides pol- 
ice dogs of the type described here 
the Mounties use sled dogs, aircraft, 
ships, canoes and various types of 
motor transport.) 

Dogs’ duties sum up into tracking, 
overtaking, disarming, guarding. 
warning and water rescue, break 
down into finding innocent or guilty 
persons and lost or stolen property, 
pursuing and capturing fugitives, 
protecting, assisting and warning 
their masters, guarding persons and 
property and snatching all and sun- 
dry from watery graves. 





Police service dog succeeds in getting the assailant on the ground and 
persistently hangs on to his arm. The trainer is protected by a well- 
padded stick. Sleuth-hounds are put through a stiff course that lasts 
12 months, twice as long as recruits’ course for men in the R.C.M.P. 


that resistance, out of a fugitive by 
baying and snarling like Sherlock’s 
Hound of the Baskervilles, then hold 
him helpless, and guard him, truly 
“faithful unto death,” yet never hurt 
him unless ordered so to do. He will 
ferret or drag almost anything out 
of almost anywhere. He—well, he’s 
magnificent. 

Prince’s performance at Port Hood 
(only one of the 79 cases dealt with 
that year by that very busy dog) 


merely suggests that fact. But it is 
amply verified, with the value, 
volume and variety of the Police 


Service Dog Section’s activities, by 
other entries in the records, which 
incidentally show that the Section 
handles an average of 300 cases a 


year. 

One of the most spectacular of 
these entries concerns the achieve- 
ment of Regimental Number 167-Y 


Wolf in the case of Mary Collier of 
Petitcodiac, New Brunswick. This 
poor old woman of 86 disappeared 
while berry-picking. One hundred 
distracted relatives, friends and 
neighbors searched six and a half 
hours for her, before Wolf took a 
hand—or paw. Through six more 
hours of a night made far Jonger by 
fear that it would prove too much for 
Mary, that dog ranged the bush. 
Then he found her—-exhausted but 
otherwise none the worse. 


Fell and lenatz 

This story of finding iost persons. 
especially old folks and children, is 
repeated almost indefinitely. 

Twin dog-stars shining in a _ par- 
ticularly stormy sky are Regtl. No. 


24-K Tell and Regtl. No. 142-U 
Ignatz in the recent case of the 
Stranraer (Saskatchewan) Safe- 


blowers. Tell tracked down the two 
men concerned one by one, scaring 
them out of the bush and into sur- 





here is 


Alert police dog “Sultan” 
learning to retrieve a_ revolver in 
training tussle with assailant, awaits 
Mountie instructor's next command. 


render. Then Ignatz relieved him, 
seeking the loot—and found it cached 
away, With various items used in the 
crime, thereby clinching the evidence 
required to ensure conviction. 

The dogs are even smarter than 
their masters in smelling out liquor 
—illicit liquor, understood. And the 
word of command that starts ’em 
smelling is ‘Booze!’ Let Regtl.. No. 
146-U Smoky’s -work in the case of 
Giovani Bosa on May 13, 1948, em- 
phasize that. In the Force’s own 
formal words, “members of our 
Blairmore Detachment investigated 
a case of intoxication at Bellevue, 
Alta., and the subject apprehended 
was found in possession of a par- 
tially filled bottle of illicit spirits.” 


Put Smoky on It 


In your words and mine, they pinch- 
ed a drunk carrying a load of home- 
brew. “The source of this liquor 
was thought to be Giovani Bosa”. 
But though search disclosed some 
barrels and a copper boiler on 
Giovani’s premises and a cache of 
home-brew not far away, he stoutly 
denied ever making such stuff. So 
Smoky was put on the case next day. 

In spite of a strong cold wind, the 
dog soon followed a track from ihe 
site of the cache to Bosa’s home. 
Thence he worked his way from a 
shed to a point in the bush 50 feet 
distant and there dug out a brown 
paper parcel containing the lid of 
the copper boiler. Good, of course, 
but not enough. The dogmaster 
therefore led Smoky back into the 
bush and ordered him to search 
again. It took 90 minutes to cover 
the thick bush and undergrowth. 
Suddenly he started furiously dig- 
ging into a brush pile. And out of 
that pile he dragged a bulky sack. 
And in that sack was a pail convert- 
ed into a cooler, with a copper tube 
fitting into it. 

When all Smoky’s finds were fitted 
together, they made a complete still. 
Even hard-boiled Giovani couldn't 
earry on his bluff against such 
evidence. Result: $100 and costs in 
Blairmore Police Court. 


Happy Ending 


But Smoky hadn't finished—not 
yet—not by a jugful. On the day 
following his work at Bosa’s he was 
brought to the rescue of George A. 
Lamond, a farmer of the North 
Grantham district, in Alberta. La- 
mond reported that his wife had 
lost her purse two days before while 
walking home frcem_ shopping in 
Vauxhall. As the purse contained 
all the cash the couple could cepend 
on till next harvest, together with 
receipts for bonds, insurance and 
other personal papers, this was a 
real calamity. Dismayed, the sut- 
ferers searched that evening and all 
next day on the two-mile route 
through stubble fields but could see 
nothing of the brown purse. At last 
they turned to the Mounted Police. 
The scent was three days old but 
Smoky suddenly caught it. stopped, 
picked something off the ground, 
trotted back to Mrs. Lamond and 
the dogmaster and gently dropped 
at their feet the purse, its contents 
intact. 





Carlyle’s Love 


On The Island 


By CHARLOTTE WHITTON 


~TUDENTS of the 

pher-historian regard “Sartor 
tesartus” as autobiographical. They 
find a strange contrast in the central 
character’s mad infatuation with his 
adored Blumine and the dignified 
restraint of the affection between 
Carlyle and his wife, as revealed in 
his own papers and the biographies 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

“It becomes manifest,” 
writes of ‘“Teufelsdrockh” (who was 
himself) “that our philosopher, as 
stoical and cynical as he now looks, 
was heartily and even frantically in 
love .... He loved once, not wisely 
but too well. And once only: a 
the title Blumine, whereby she is 
here designated, and which means 
simply Goddess of Flowers, must be 
fictitious We gather that she 


great philoso- 


nm 


Carlyle 


was young, hazel-eyed, beautiful 
and some one’s Cousin; highborn, 
and of high spirit; but unhappily 


dependent and_ insolvent, _ living, 
perhaps, on _ the  not-too-gracious 
bounty of monied relatives.” 

The mystery begins to clear with 
a simple entry in the register of St. 
Paul’s (Anglican) Church in Char- 
lottetown of the baptism of Mar- 
garet Gordon, born in 1798. Behind 
her, too, lay romance. When Prince 
Edward Island (then Isle St. John) 
was separated from Nova Scotia in 
1769-70, an Irishman, of presumably 
great charm, Walter Patterson, was 


sent out as Captain General and 
Governor. He appears to have 
married Hester Warren in London 
before leaving, and to have main- 


tained a home and family of four 
children there, but also—commuunica- 
tion was poor in those days!—to have 
married Margaret Hyde in Char- 
lottetown and had two daughters. 


When Carlyle Taught 


One of these, Margaret, married 
Alexander Gordon, Surgeon to His 
Majesty's Forces, who died, leaving 
his widow in such dire need that she 
worked as a seamstress in Halifax 
and on the Island. Margaret Pat- 
terson Gordon had a daughter, Mar- 
garet, and she and her sister were 
sent to an aunt in Kirkcaldy to be 
educated. Thither went Carlyle and 
friend Edward Irving to teach. 

But “Sartor Resartus’” may better 
take up the tale again: Teufels- 
drockh is ‘ushered into the Garden- 
house where sit the choicest party of 
dames and cavaliers.” 

“Next moment he finds himself 
presented to the party; and especial- 


ly by name to--Blumine! Peculiar 
among all dames and damosels 
glanced Blumine, there in her mod- 
esty, like a star among earthly 
lights . that light yet so stately 


form; those dark tresses, shading a 
face where smiles and sunlight play- 
ed over earnest deeps.”’ 

Events seem to have rushed with 
Carlyle—“At parting, the Blumine’s 
hand was in his; in the balmy twi- 
light he pressed gently those 
small soft fingers, and it seemed as 
if they were not hastily, not angrily 
withdrawn.” “In town, they met 
again; “day after day like his 
heart's sun, the blooming Blumine.” 

And, then, tragedy, brief and bleak. 
Carlyle, speaking through Teufels- 
drockh, “knows not to this dav, how 
in her soft, fervid bosom the Lovely 
found determination, even on hest 
of necessity, to cut asunder these so 
blissful bonds.” He blames the 
“Duenna Cousin” and her “meagre, 
hunger-bitten philosophy”. And then 
eynically decides “thy divine Blu- 
mine, when she resigned herself to 
wed some ‘richer’ shows more 
philosophy, though but a woman of 
genius than thou, a pretended man.” 

For Blumine——Margaret Gordon 

married a prosperous burgher of 
Aberdeen, Alexander Bannerman. 

And- so strange is life-—-Margaret 
Gordon’s husband prospered greatly, 
was knighted, and in 1851 came to 
Prince Edward Island as its first 
Governor, under a_ representative 
Assembly, Charlottetown’s oW on 
daughter, Lady Bannerman, riding 
through the cheering crowds. 
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Television Bogeyman 
By WILFRID EGGLESTON 
ee has confronted the Canadian 
government with a formidable 
which it cannot much longer evade or put off. 
There is a major policy decision to be made in 
the very early future. Whatever the choice, 
there will be plenty of criticism. It is one of 
those situations in which the government Can- 
not possibly win. So far, the ministry has acted 
a bit like the small child which, peeking 
through the bedclothes, sees a bogeyman, and 
hurriedly pulls the covers again over its head, 
on the theory that what it doesn’t look at maj 
turn out to be an optical illusion, or if real, 
will silently steal away, if it is given time. 
Meantime the C.B.C., which is the agency 
holding this particular hot potato (to change 
the metaphor) is practically powerless to do 
inything either, except to accumulate as much 


technical information as it can about what is 
going on in other parts of the world, and 
make studies of what could be done in Can- 
ada if the government made up its mind. 


Do We Really Want It? 


Do Canadians want Canadian television? Or 
television of any kind? It is safe to guess that 
Canadians don’t feel called upon yet to 
say. Several million Canadians in any event 
live so far away from large centres that lack: 
ing some revolutionary discovery they will 
have to wait a good many years before they 
can hope to have access to it. The cost of tele- 
vision sets in Canada at the moment runs fron 
seven hundred to a thousand dollars, which 
would strictly limit the distribution even if 
there were transmitters. Even those who are 
within range of likely sites of stations, and 
who could finance the cost of a set in their 
homes without undue strain, may entertain 
some grave doubts as to whether they want 
to introduce such a momentous new gadget 
into their homes. A good many of them, any- 
way. 

Yet the craze, 


most 


if it is such, is spreading like 
wildfire the United States, and it is 
difficult to see how Canada can avoid the in- 
fection. Already it is possible for Canadians in 
the southern fringes of the country, bordering 
on populous parts of the United States, to ‘tune 


across 


in” to U.S. video stations. The chances are 
that we shall soon be demanding television 
just as we insisted on U.S. automobiles and 
electric refrigerators. And there are private 


interests prepared to take a chance on invest- 
ing millions of dollars in the gamble. In fact 
they have been ready to go ahead for months, 
if they could have got government approval. 

the government hasn't seen fit to 
approve anything, for reasons widely known. 
Private companies can't get permission, the 
C.B.C. hasn’t the money, and the government 
so far has declined to advance funds to the 
C.B.C. The situation is thus thoroughly dead- 
locked, but the pressure is growing, and it 
looks as though the answer cannot be delaved 
much longer ; 


So far 


The Same Argument 


Television is bound to be a headache for the 
C.B.C. The arguments which led to a system 
of government-operated radio stations in Can 
ada are even more valid for a system of gov 
ernment-operated video stations. Every point 
made early in the 1930’s by the Canadian Radio 


TL 


WINTER PIECE 


JT LIKE the oaks enrolled beside the school. 

They'll still be there to greet my little boy: 
I like to shake the hand of wooden pumps, 
Imagine them undines in my employ 


I like the 
And 


snow that banks our quiet house, 

trees with fluttered branches, ghostly 
boughs: 

I like to climb the loft in fragrant 7100m, 


And fork the rustling hay to patient cows. 


I like to breast the wind that shakes our barn. 
The acrid smell inside, a moment's pause, 
Considering the cows with pail in hand 
Before I strain their milk through silver gauze 


I like a parting glance before I go 

At plow and harrow stored against their need 
The tractor like a behemoth that sleeps, 
While steel and dust and silence interbreed. 


The farm is lost, marooned beneath the snow, 

My neighbor’s chimney-smoke just 
fence, 

The woods are overcome and wait above 

The brooding pasture, idle and immense. 


ALFRED W,. Purby 


clears a 


problem, 





“MAJOR WL AL OGILVIE” by Charles Comlort R.C.A. Both the subject and painter 
were Official War Artists with Canadian Army. This dramatic portrait is included in the 
current show of Canadian Society of Painters In Watercolor at Toronto Art Gallery. 


League, every contention advanced by the 
Royal Commission on Radio, (the Aird Com- 
mission) holds as good, or better, in the present 
case. The C.B.C. can hardly advise the govern- 
ment to let private interests, prepared to 
gamble a few million dollars to pioneer tele- 
vision in Canada, have the green light. 


Natural Monopoly 


Television, even more than radio, is, under 
current technical limitations, a natural mono- 
poly. There are even fewer video wave-bands 
available for Canada than for sound. If we 
license private interests in the use of such 
wave bands, they may establish strong pro- 
prietory rights in them; and C.B.C. television, 
if it comes along afterwards, will either take 
what is left or be compelled to cancel and 
withdraw such private licences (Remember the 
CFRB protests!) But if the C.B.C. continues to 
hold such wave-lengths for itself, and does 
nothing about providing facilities, it will be 
charged with adopting a _ dog-in-the-manger 
attitude. 

For several years the C.B.C. has had diffi- 
culty in financing adequate radio services, and 
it cannot possibly enter television without get- 
ting several million dollars additional from 
some source or other. Even the beginnings of 
a video chain across Canada will cost plenty. 
To serve even the more heavily populated 
areas of Ontario and Quebec would probably 
require two or three million dollars in capital 
costs, and an additional million dollars a year 
in modest operations. The C.B.C. hasn’t that 
kind of money, and the only way it can get it 
is by grant or loan from the Dominion govern- 
ment. 

The pioneer stages of television will inevi- 
tably result in heavy annual deficits in Canada, 
just as they are doing in the United States. 
People won't buy expensive television sets in 
quantity until they are assured of adequate 
technical coverage and a supply of interesting 
programs. Thus a licence fee on video receivers 
will bring in small sums for the first few 
months. By the same token advertising rates 
and revenues will be low. 


Not Politically Acceptable 


The terms of the advance from the Dominion 
Government will have to take all these factors 
into account, A straight grant from the Cana- 
dian taxpayer will strike most people as_ be- 
ing unfair. It would be levied on 13 million Ca- 
nadians, for the benefit of three or four million 
Canadians who happen to live in the more 
densely populated areas of central Canada. So 
an out-and-out grant will not be politically ac 
ceptable. The C.B.C. has been asking Ottawa 
for a loan, on the ground that this avoids the 
elements of unfairness mentioned above. So 
it will, if the assumption is sound that the 


C.B.C. will be able to repay the loan, once tele- 
vision is under full swing. Such repayment 
anticipates, of course, a combined revenue from 
television licence fees and from television ad- 
vertising sufficient both to meet annual oper- 
ating costs and to amortize the loan from the 
government. Is such an assumption sound? 

Those who have seen television operating 
under modern conditions say that it is a pow- 
erful, even revolutionary social and educational 
force. They say that it is far too potent to 
be ignored, or to be allowed to drift into the 
hands of purely commercial operators gov 
erned solely by the lure of financial profits. 
It can be, they say, along the most effective 
of all educational media. Such a statement, 
which seems incontestable, raises another awk 
ward question. If television is an educational 
force, even more effective than radio, does it 
come within the provisions of Section 92 of 
the British North America Act? It required 
a reference to the Privy Council to settle the 
point as to whether radio broadcasting came 
under the Dominion or the Provinces. Did 
that decision (1932) cover video or not? 

The C.B.C. has at least twice (May 17, 
1948. and November 3, 1948: laid down its 
considered judgment as to the development 
of video in Canada. On the former occasion 
the Board of Governors said: 

“The Board believes that in line with fun- 
damental radio policies laid down by parlia- 
ment for radio broadcasting, television should 
be developed in Canada so as to be of bene- 
fit to the greatest possible number of people; 
so that public air channels should be used in 
the public interest; and with the overall aim 
of stimulating Canadian national life and not 
merely of providing a means of broadcasting 
non-Canadian visual material in this country.” 


Blame Shifted 


Last November it shifted any blame for 
lack of progress on to the government. by 
the statement that it had been unable io 


proceed “because of lack of provision for ad- 
vances to the Corporation to cover the de- 
velopment stages and lack of decision to have 
a licence for television receiver sets.’ 

The possibility that national and private 
interests can be pooled in a cooperative sys- 
tem in the early stages has been thoroughly 
explored by the C.B.C. “The Board,” it said 
in November, “is particularly interested in 
this suggestion, because it believes that sound 
development of television broadcasting in 
Canada, particularly in the early stages, will 
require a concentration of economic resources 
through public and private channels.” 

Technological changes are already revolu- 
tionizing so many aspects of our life so rapid 
ly that one can fully sympathize with those 
who would like to stall this latest menace (!) 
to the old way of life for a few months longer; 
but it cannot be for very long. 


Passing 
Show 


M*: DIMITROV, the Bulgarian dictator, 
: says that Britain is a second-class pow 
which was only saved from Fascist conquest 
by the might of Soviet Russia. Well, anyhovy, 
that’s telling the Americans that they did’ 
do it. 

The Senate will be filled before the election, 
We doubt if that will cause as much enthusiasn 
among the voters as among the fifteen perso: 
who will be appointed to it. 

Half of the Canadian budget goes to pay fin 
the last war and the next one. Fortunately v« 
only have to deal with two at a time. 


socialism is 


r 


No wonder bad for humoro: 


f 


writing. The production of humor is essential], 
a work of private enterprise. 
° 
“You have to make a distinction between the 
Russian people and the rulers of Russia”. 
John Foster Dulles. 
Sure; the rulers of Russia can get 
done, the Russian people can’t. 
e 
Russia’s new policy is to follow the cold wa) 
with a quick-freeze peace. 


things 


e 
An American university has a course cn 
“How to Handle Your Income Tax Return”. 


Leading presumably to the degree of D.D. 
Doctor of Dodging. 


Of Immigration 


Tho’ Yugoslavs have quit our seas, 
And gone to strengthen Tito’s fists, 
We'll fill the gaps with staunch D.P.'s 
And French Collaborationists. 
Jy. 
. 

The important thing about surpluses: sis 
iong as you've still got °em you can spend ‘em; 
when you have spent ’em you can't. 

. 

Lucy says that the’ practice of saying that 
you don't have to tell whether you are a Com- 
munist or not should henceforth be Known is 
pulling a Howard Fast one. 
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The Front » 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
iy 83 is all that the Dominion gets (it has 
;) eady a shared right in B3) in exchange for 
ng up all rights in B1. And B1, it must 
h remembered, must be an area of taxation 
mportant that the exclusive possession of 
ill give the provinces a degree of independ- 
e. e which Mr. Drew feels they now lack. 
ye present practice, of the Dominion “rent- 
a portion of the provincial rights in B by 
nent of an agreed subsidy, is obviously 
porary and a makeshift. But the only 
‘y alternative is an amendment of ‘the con- 
ition. In view of the varied political color- 
and economic conaitions of the nine (soon 
provinces, is there much hope of a gen- 
agreement on what should be included 
31 and B3? 


. Hasty Draft 


|) /.FORE these words are read we fancy that 
** ‘he Quebec government will have become 
vinced of the extreme unwisdom of some 
he provisions contained in that part of its 
) posed new labor code which deals with the 
exclusion of Communists from union offices. 

‘eed the chances are that the extravagances 

the first draft of the bill were put in merely 

make a revised draft look more palatable 
by comparison. . 

\ law which undertakes to limit the class 
of persons eligible for office in so important 

body as a great trade union should be as 

ear, as free from uncertainty, as it can pos- 
sibly be made. Nobody can claim that there is 
iny certainty about a law which says that no 
person can be an officer or representative of 
employees if he supports a Communist or Marx- 
ist organization or movement or party “or co- 
sperates in any manner with them in the pur- 
suit of their ends”. 

The position of officer or agent of a trade 
union is too important, in these days, for there 
'o be any uncertainty about who is its lawful 
occupant, or any possibility of persons being 
‘xcluded from occupying it (when duly elect- 
ed or appointed) on inadequate or unsubstan- 
lated grounds. 


“Thinking Makes It So” 


i SEEMS a pity that the language of psy- 
hiatrists (which is fast becoming the lan- 
age of society in general) so frequently 
uveys the impression that there is no such 
ig as guilt or sin or “good and bad.” For 
is not really what the psychiatrists, or 
st of them anyhow, believe. They do be- 
ve that actions should not be rigidly classi- 
{ as good or bad on the basis of an ecclesias- 
‘lly prescribed list, but that is a long way 
m denying that actions have any quality of 
idness or badness. Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, 
‘fessor of psychiatry at McGill, is one of 
ablest and sanest of the current psychia- 
sts, and in his “Life Is for Living’ (Mac- 
‘lan, $2.75) he admits that a certain amount 
classification of goods and bads by general 
reement is useful in that it promotes unity 
the agreeing group and thus makes for sur- 
val. “The right to think for yourself, to try 
understand how things work rather than to 
issify them as ‘good’ or ‘bad’ in your group’s 
‘proved guidebook to values, can only exist 
people and in societies that are strong and 
cure in themselves.” 
lt thus appears that our widely claimed priv- 
ze of deciding for ourselves whether our 
tion is good or bad—or whether there is 
“uch a thing as a good action at all—is largely 
he privilege of a very strong and secure so- 
‘ety; and while we North Americans can cer- 

‘nly not deny that we are a very wealthy 

ciety, as human societies go and have gone 
ince man began, one may perhaps wonder 
Vhether we are also quite as strong and secure 
‘s Dr. Cameron assumes; and whether, if we 
‘re not, we may not be arrogating to ourselves 
' privilege to which we are not entitled, and 
which may eventually get us into trouble. 

For our wealth is largely the result of our 
Ownership of a continent which we acquired 
when we had an “approved guidebook to 
values,” and it seems possible that without the 
‘nity which that guidebook provided we may 
hot be able to prevent some other more unified 
soclety taking it away from us-— not imme 
diately, but pérhaps after we have been think 


‘ng for ourselves about good and bad for six 
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AANOTHER NATION AT PEACE! 


or eight generations. For we cannot gloss over 
the fact that this new attitude on good and 
bad is an intensely individualistic one, con- 
cerned only with the happiness and security 
of the single isolated human being and not in 
the least about the happiness or security of the 
community as a whole. 

This book will teach you a lot about living 
your life for yourself. If to do so affords a 
sufficient basis for a successful life for the 
society also, well and good. But if it doesn’t, 
what then? 


People We Need 


WE KNOW of no people in Europe who are 

more likely to become first-class citizens of 
Canada than those who are now, in very small 
numbers and at very great risk, escaping from 
Czechoslovakia into territory administered by 
a non-totalitarian authority. It is intended by 
the Canadian government that a thousand such 
persons shall be permitted to settie in Canada. 
Most of them are persons who were active in 
opposition to the Communist party in the days 
before it seized power, and are marked for 
persecution or death by the present rulers. It 
is impossible for them to bring any of their 
possessions with them from their former home- 
land, and they therefore have to face grave 
economic difficulties in the first months of 
their residence in the Dominion. 

Senator Cairine Wilson of Ottawa, whose de- 
voted work in the interests of those who be- 
came Displaced Persons through the atrocities 
of another totalitarian government, that of 
Germany, has earned her the gratitude of many 
thousands now safely settled in this country, 
has consented to become the honorary chair- 
man of the Canadian Fund for Czechoslovak 
Refugees. The treasurer is Mr. R. B. Macfar- 
lane, Bank of Montreal, 30 Yonge street, To- 
ronto. The need for the services of this fund 
will not be prolonged, but it is immediate and 
urgent. The Communists disapprove of it very 
strongly, and will of course maintain that its 
only object is to strengthen Fascism in Canada. 
But if there is any country in the world to 
whose liberal-minded citizens Canada owes a 
debt, it is Czechoslovakia, which was handed 
over to one totalitarian tyranny in 1938 and 
well, not protected from another totalitarian 
tyranny in 1948. 


Doctors Disagree 


i IS always regrettable when doctors dis 
agree, because it is comforting to the gen- 
eral public to consider them infallible, and of 
two different opinions on the same question 
one at least must be erroneous. In Toronto the 
doctors are disagreeing on the question of cen- 
tral blood banks as against individual blood 
banks operated by the larger hospitals. On the 
technical points of this disagreement we pro 
fess no capacity to judge. But it does seem un- 
fortunate that the protest of the Toronto Hos 
pital Council and the Toronto Academy of Med 
icine should have been made public just as the 
campaign of the National Blood Transfusion 


Service of the Red Cross is being started in 
order to ensure that the service shall begin its 
work with adequate supplies. 

Hospitals which avail themselves of the serv- 
ice must undertake to administer blood and 
blood products ‘at no charge whatsoever”; and 
it is the claim of the hospital body that in the 
case of paying patients this will deprive the 
hospitals of revenues which they urgently need 
for personnel and equipment such as will be 
“still the responsibility of the hospital” under 
the Red Cross plan. It is further argued that 
decentralization—a spread of operations over 
several hospitals--is better than centralization 
for this type of service, especially in times of 
emergency. 

The Hospital Council asks that the plan be 
revised so as to attain its ends “through sup- 
port of existing bank facilities in large city 
hospitals”.* In effect it is appealing from the 
decision of the Red Cross organization, of num- 
erous federal and provincial health and security 
authorities, and of the provincial Hospital As 
sociations of all provinces where the plan is 
now in operation or about to begin; and it is 
appealing to public opinion, which is not in 
our view a suitable court, and which can make 
its decision effective only by withdrawing sup- 
port from the project. We hope that the doctors 
will get together and settle the dispute among 
themselves, and that the losing side will abide 
by the decision. 


Gangs and Their Causes 


To idea that gangs of young toughs who 

beat up streetcar conductors when they 
can tackle them six or eight to one would 
refrain from doing so if they were provided 
with expensive recreation equipment is one of 
the silliest pieces of sentimentality that have 
ever been current in the admittedly sentimen- 
tal city of Toronto. That the anti-social char 
acteristics of these gangs are largely a result 
of deplorable home conditions during the past 
ten years is probably true, and will, we have 
no doubt, be taken into consideration at the 
final Great Assize which most of us expect 
mankind to face in some form or another. But 
human justice is limited in its capacity, and 
has to take cognizance of actions rather than 
of the conditions which caused them; and it 
would be no kindness to the other victims of 
bad home conditions (most of whom have suc 
ceeded in not becoming hoodlums) if society 
were to let it be known that a bad upbringing 
is to be held a valid excuse for brutality and 
cowardice. 

It is one of the most consistent objectives 
of the Communist party to spread among 
youths of this type the idea that they have 
some claim upon society to be provided with 
recreation equipment, and that failure to get 
that claim satisfied gives them the right to 
misbehave themselves. The truth is that the 
most liberal provisions of recreation equipment 
would do no good to youths of this type, be 
cause they would not be prepared to share its 
use with others in the cooperative spirit which 
is essential. The main reason for the deplor 
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able outbreaks of gang violence in Toronto is 
not the lack of recreation facilities; it is the 
shortage of police and the consequent impunity 
with which violent acts can be performed. 
The idea that a police force working a forty- 
hour week need not be any larger than one 
which was none too adequate when it worked 
forty-eight hours is one which could be enter- 
tained only by mathematical illiterates. 


Friendly Weather-Men 


N THE cafeteria of the Chateau Laurier in 

Ottawa we happened to have breakfast be- 
side one of the top weather-men in Canada. 
He began telling us how much we and the 
Americans had learned in the past few years 
from our work together at weather stations 
in the Arctic. 

We asked whether there was complete shar- 
ing of information in both directions between 
the Americans and ourselves? “Of course”, he 
replied, “and not only with the Americans but 
with everyone else, including Uncle Joe! We 
send him complete weather reports four times 
a day, and he sends the same information back 
to Us,” 

Skeptical as usual, we asked whether Uncle 
Joe’s information was always complete and ac- 
curate. We were assured that it was. “The Rus- 
sians Know a good deal more about the Arctic 
than we do.” 

The exchange of information between almost 
all countries in the world is arranged by the 
International Meteorological Organization. A 
special weather code is agreed upon and each 
country gives and gets weather news in a 
standard form. Personal relations within the 
I.M.O. are most friendly. The Iron Curtain is 
no barrier to letters and Christmas greetings. 

So far the I.M.O. has had no connection with 
the United Nations’ organization. However, 
they are planning to get in under the wing of 
U.N. as a “specialized agency’’—like the World 
Health Organization and U.N.E.S.C.O. 

We suggested to our friend that his organiz.- 
ation might be wise to keep away from the 
U.N. and its dog-fights. It would be a pity if 
political squabbles should break up such a 
happy little group of internationalists, and this 
seemed all too likely if the U.N. took over 
I.M.O. Later it occurred to us that the right 
solution was for I.M.O. to take over U.N. 


Education for Law 


to general public can hardly be expected 

to have very definite opinions on the tech- 
niques which should be employed in the edu- 
cation of lawyers; but when lawyers disagree 
as Violently as those of Ontario are now doing 
the layman can hardly avoid putting in his oar. 
The dispute between those lawyers who favor 
an extensive use of the student’s time in the 
functions of an articled clerk in a law office, 
and those who wish to reduce the time thus 
used and devote more attention to systematic 
lectures by qualified instructors, has now 
reached the public, by way of the resignation 
of the Dean of the Osgoode Hall Law School 
and three of his staff, all men of high reputa- 
tion and considerable experience. They have 
left their posts in protest against a report by 
the Law Society, in the preparation of which 
the instructing staff seem to have been com- 
pletely ignored, and which recommends an in- 
crease in the amount of time spent in law 
offices and a decrease in the amount of lectur- 
ing 

It is very doubtful whether this report repre- 
sents the considered opinion of the majority 
of the Ontario profession. The proposal of Mr. 
Irving Himel, for an early election of Benchers 
in which legal education will be the main issue, 
and a suspension of the conflict in the interval, 
seems to have some advantages. The loss of 
Dean Wright and his colleagues is a very 
serlous matter. 





BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD 
(“Chemicals in the human body, once worth 
ninety-eight cents, are now quoted at $31.04.” 
Montreal Star.) 
I ACKWARD, turn backward, O Time, in thy 
tense, 

Back when my body brought ninety-eight cents! 
Thus do the chemists now valuate it: 
Thirty-one bucks plus four-fifths of a jit! 
Figures like this, so impossibly steep, 

Make me to weep, brother--make me to weep. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in the flight, 
Back to the era when prices were right. 
Waft me away on thy measureless tide 
Waft me away, and don’t charge for the ride: 
Nothing is left, after food and taxation 
Even my body’s the prey of inflation! 

J.P. 
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South African Stress Is Intensified 
By The Nationalists’ Policies 


By GWENDOLYN CARTER 


Recent race rioting in Durban and Johannesburg, chief cities of South 
Africa, is a result of a long history of race-repression. The strain has 
been intensilied by the policies of the Nationalist government, elected to 
power last May. Gwendolyn Carter. well-known political scientist, is 
visiting South Africa te eather mat trial on Commonwealth politics. 
She outlines below the main forces aad personalities in South African 


politics. 


She argues that political and economic separation of the various racial 
groups in South Alrica is impossible; attempts to bring it about will lead 
only to bitterness and political strain. 


Johannesburg. 
\ TATCH SOUTH AFRICAN politics 
during the spring of 1949! The 
provincial elections in March may 
provide answers to the questions fac- 
ing South Africans: Will Malan’s 
Nationalists consolidate their pcsition 
in the country, forward their 
policy of racial segregation and pre- 
pare to establish a republic? Or will 
Smuts’ United Party secure the sup- 
port of enough moderate Afrikaners 
to prevent drastic changes in the con- 


press 


stitution, and to maintain national 
unity? These issues are of more 
than local interest their outeome 
will determine the South African 


policies for many years to come. 
When the Nationalists came into 

power less than a year ago, they were 

as surprised as were their opponents. 


The United Party had been in office 
since 1933, first under the joint 
leadership of General Hertzog and 


General Smuts and from September 
1939, (when Hertzog withdrew be- 
cause he opposed participation in the 
war) under General Smuts. The Na- 
tionalists were a relatively small, 
though single-minded, party through- 


out this period. They maintained 
a militant, Afrikaner nationalism 
which they accused Hertzog of be- 


traying by his political union with 
Smuts. In 1940, the Nationalists 
forced Hertzog out of the united Afri- 
kaner movement, which had develop- 
ed after the outbreak of war, by re- 
jecting his principle of equality for 
English and Afrikaans - speaking 
South Africans. The electoral victory 
of the Nationalists in 1948 shocked 
English - speaking South Africans, 
distressed those interested in the posi- 
tion of the natives (whom most Afri- 
Kaners believe to be an inferior race), 
and caused a sharp reduction in the 
flow of overseas capital to the Union. 

It is true that the Nationalist par- 
liamentary position is weak. They 
polled little more than a third of the 
votes in the election, won many of 
the seats by a very slight margin, 
and hold their parliamentary major- 
ity through a political alliance with 
the Afrikaner Party, lead by Dr. 
Havenga, a long time supporter of 
General Hertzog. But the National- 
ist Party is well organized, ably led, 
and clear about its objectives, while 
its anti-Indian and anti-Communist 
slogans and policy of native segrega- 
tion are popular even outside the 
Afrikaner group. Because of the di- 
versity of opinions within the United 
Party, these are strong cards in any 
political contest. 

South African long 


politics have 





Jan Smuts: he has personal prestige 
but lacks lieutenants of ability. 


been based on_ personalities, and 
while this is perhaps less true of the 
Nationalists than of any other party 
in South African history, it is of con- 
siderable importance even _ there. 
Since they formed themselves into a 
separate party in 1933, the National- 
ists have had only one leader, Dr. 
Daniel Francois Malan. 

He symbolizes both their strengths 
and their weaknesses. 

Dr. Malan is a massive, seemingly 
immoveable figure with an absolutely 
clear idea of what he wants. He 
speaks slowly. with a marked Afri- 
kaans accent, but he has no difficulty 
in finding the English words to ex- 
press his meaning. In talking to him, 
I was particularly struck by the di- 
rectness of his answers, though he 
only responded to those points on 
which he cared to comment. Neither 
eloquent nor brilliant though with a 
certain charm of manner characteris- 
tically Afrikaner, Dr. Malan draws 
his strength from his singleminded- 
ness of purpose and complete assur- 
ance of his own rightness. One is 
not surprised to learn that he was 
once a minister of the Dutch Reform- 
ed Church; rather more so to find 
that he has been editor of the most 
prominent Nationalist newspaper, 
Die Burger. 

Malan's view of international poli- 
tics rests on his interpretation, and a 
rather narrow one, of South African 
interests (he favors Commonwealth 
membership “if there is complete in- 
dependence of action by South Af- 
rica” and approves. recent Irish 
moves since he has aims at a repub- 
lic) just as his view of South African 
problems rests on the assumption of 
white supremacy, not to say domina- 
tion. 


Smuts Is Quicksilver 


No one could form a sharper con- 


trast to Dr. Malan than his chief 
political opponent, General Smuts. 
30th men are in their seventies, 


Smuts being a little older than Malan. 
But where Malan looks sunk into 
himself, his vast body solidly encased 
in his chair, Smuts is still quicksilver, 
impulsive in his movements, and 
punctuating almost every statement 
with a gesture. There is a sense of 
vitality in Smuts, apparent in his 
wiry body, brilliant light blue eyes, 
and rapid speech. 

I found it difficult to keep General 
Smuts to South African polities; his 
mind leapt to philosophy, and in par- 
ticular, to his conception of holism, 
a doctrine of evolution towards 
greater and greater entities. Once, 
he saw the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as one of these great entities; 
today he feels that the Common- 
wealth, Western Union and the Unit- 
ed States must all work together as 
one of the great groupings to which 
all nations must tend. Almost the 
only point on which there was com- 
plete agreement between Smuts and 
Malan was on the menace of Commu- 
nism; but it is characteristic that 
Malan sees the danger at home while 
Smuts focuses on the threat of its 
materialistic philosophy to the values 
of western civilization 

Smuts has the advantage over 
Malan of long experience in office 
and of greater personal prestige; but 
he lacks lieutenants. Jan  Hof.- 
meyr Smuts’ “heir apparent’’—died 
in his prime only a short time ago. 
Hofmeyr had a deeper sense of hu- 
manity than Smuts, a truer sense of 
liberalism, but he was a less effective 
leader. Most people believe that the 
outcome of the election in 1948 was 
a vote of ‘no confidence” in Hof- 





Dr. Daniel Malan: he has complete 


assurance of his own rightness. 
meyr’s aim of steadily developing 
the natives. Even those who feel 
Hofmeyr was right, fear he might 
have moved too quickly. Whether or 
not this was true, Hofmeyr’s death 
robbed South African liberalism of 
its leader; but it may make it easier 
for the United Party to return to 
power. Who will lead it when Smuts 
is gone is anyone’s guess; but until 
Smuts retires, none of the younger 
men will be able to show what he can 
do. 


Able Administrators 


Malan, in contrast, has a cabinet 
full of able administrators, several of 
whom are potential leaders. But 
there are difficulties, for the Nation- 
alist leaders are not in harmony with 
each other; while many expect an 
ultimate split between the more open- 
minded representatives from the 
Cape, like Paul Sauer, and the ex- 
tremists of the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal, like Strydom, Swart, and 
Erasmus. 

The most able, and some_ people 
maintain the most “dangerous” man 
in the Cabinet is Dr. Donges, the 
suave, persuasive Minister of the In- 
terior. Dark, quick in his movements, 
eloquent, Donges can out-talk almost 
any member of the Assembly. Buta 
more important basis of his power 
may be his high position in the Broe- 
derbond, a secret society aiming at 
the establishment of Afrikanerdom, 
ie. the domination of Afrikaner 
ideals and practices. Men prominent 
in professional and educational cir- 
cles testify to the degree to which 
the organization (whose membership 
is only about two thousand) is secur- 
ing a stranglehold in education and 
other fields. Certainly its position in 
politics is strong—Dr. Malan and per- 
haps half the Nationalist members in 
the Assembly belong to the Broeder- 
bond. 

Many people believe that it is the 
general staff of militant Afrikaner- 
dom; that it is plotting, according to 
the old phase, ‘to drive the English 
into the sea.” It seems sure that its 
aim, like that of the Nationalist 
Party itself, is to create a South 
Africa based on a single South Afri- 
can loyalty symbolized by a republic. 
Many Afrikaners reject this notion 

they cling to the ideal of Botha, 
Smuts and Hertzog of a South Africa 
built on two peoples; but many others 
are openly sympathetic to it. 


Canadian ( omparison 


Even to say this much is to indicate 
how very different are the relations 
between the English-speaking and 
the extreme Afrikaans-speaking in 
South Africa, and those between Eng- 
lish- and French-speaking in Canada. 
But South Africa has racial divisions 
of a complexity undreamed of in 
Canada. Side by side with the two 
and a half million white South Afri- 
cans (a little more than half of whom 
are Afrikaners) are eight and a half 
million Bantus, nearly a_ million 
colored (‘a _ relatively stable group 
among whose ancestors were Hotten- 
tots, Bushmen, slaves, and some 
Europeans), and a quarter of a mil- 





lion Indians, descendants of the in- 
dentured laborers who came to work 
on the sugar plantations of Natal in 
the latter part of the last century. 

Some Bantus are university grad- 
uates and professional men of con- 
siderable distinction; others are 
“raw” natives living in primitive 
kraals and dominated by supersti- 
tion; while the vast majority are 
somewhere between these two ex 
tremes, still only slightly educated, ‘if 
at all, but affected inevitably by the 
European and industrial civilization 
with which they are perforce in con- 
tact. 


Not Feasible 


The Nationalists maintain that the 
answer to this problem is apartheid, 
— separation. At first glance com- 
plete separation seems a reasonable 
and simple solution. But the more it 
is examined, the less feasible it ap- 
pears, for the non-Europeans, in par- 
ticular the Bantu natives, provide the 
unskilled labor force of the country. 
The gold mines, the diamond mines, 
the farms, even secondary industries 
and services, depend on them. Hence 
even the more rabid Nationalists now 
say that there can be no economic 
separation of Europeans and non- 
Europeans. They maintain, however, 
that the movement of natives to the 
urban centres must be controlled, and 
that the natives should be allowed to 
stay in the cities (which, in practice, 
means in the native townships near 
the cities, or in carefully supervised 
dormitories for single men within 
them) only so long as they have em- 
ployment. Otherwise, the natives are 
supposed to go back to their native 
territories. 

The problem is that the native 
territories are already overcrowded; 
this is a major reason why so many 
natives have gone to the cities. To- 
day, more than half the natives in 
the country are outside native terri- 
tories: and a recent authoritative in- 
vestigation by the Fagan Commission 
concluded that there is already a per- 
manent native population in the 
towns which is bound to increase. 
Under such circumstances, it is hard 
to see that economic apartheid means 
little more than increased insecurity 
for the semi-urbanized native. 

In regard to political apartheid, 
the Navionalists have a more specific 
prograrn. The theory, as Dr. Malan 
explains, is that the natives should 
ultimately run their own areas while 
Europeans run their own. Neither 
group would have any “rights” in the 
territory of the other; in other words, 
they would be there on sufferance. 

But again what sounds reasonable 
in theory, shows little sign of being 
realized iri practice so far as the na- 
tive areas are concerned. It is true 
that there are native representatives 
on the General Council of the largest 
of the native territories, the Trans- 
kei, but they do not yet control even 
the relatively small share of the ad- 
ministration in which they have some 
say. In the smaller district meetings, 
the native headmen come to hear 
what the representatives of the gov- 
ernment, the magistrate, has to say 
and to voice their questions and com- 
plaints, not to direct, or even influ- 
ence, policy, as I discovered when I 
attended a session recently. 

Thus native self-government in 
other than a very local, tribal basis, 
is a long way away; largely, of 
course, because the great mass of na- 
tives are not ready for it, but partly 
because it might not be compatible 
with white supremacy. 


Resentment 


Those in touch with native senti- 
ment throughout South Africa fear 
that these measures have intensified 
resentment among non-Europeans to 
a dangerous degree. But the political 
opponents of the Nationalists see an- 
other purpose than the avowed one of 
apartheid behind the move to abolish 
native representation, particularly in 
the Assembly. By eliminating these 
three representatives from the As- 
sembly (who are opposed to the Na- 
tionalists), at the same time that 
they add members from politically- 
sympathetic South-West Africa the 
Nationalists would greatly strength- 
en their parliamentary position, per- 
haps to such a degree that they could 
not be dislodged for many years. Fear 
that under such circumstances, the 
Nationalist extremists might affect 


permanently the character of South 
African life is now spurring the ef. 
forts of the opposition to find some 
way to check, and if possible defeat 
the Nationalists. 

The best chance to check the Na- 
tionalists appears to be Over a con. 
stitutional question: native represen. 
tation. Under the South Africa Act of 
1910, political representation was one 
of the “entrenched clauses” ;—clauses 
which could be changed only by 4 
two-third majority of both houses. 
Since the Statute of Westminste,, 
however, and the Status of the Union 
Act, which re-enacted the Statute cf 
Westminster as South African legis. 
lation, it has been possible to argue 
that there are no restrictions on the 
power of the South African Parli: 
ment to enact any legislation it wish- 
es by a simple majority. The Nation- 
alist Party maintains that native rep- 
resentation can thus be abolished by 
a simple majority. The United Party 
declares, on the other hand, that even 
if the Nationalists have a case accor: 
ing to the letter of the law, they are 
not morally justified in making sv 
drastic a change unless there is over 
whelming support for the move 
throughout the country—which clear- 
ly, there is not. 

On this issue, the United Party has 
recently acquired the support of Mr 
Havenga, despite the fact that Haven 
ga is still formally in coalition with 
the Nationalists. The Nationalists ap. 
pear to have committed themselves 
to abolishing native representation 
before consulting Mr. Havenga who 
now maintains that more than a bare 
majority is necessary to change a 
matter as important as parliament- 
ary representation. Members of the 
United Party have been calling lust- 
ily for a political alliance between 
General Smuts and Mr. Havenga. 


Havenga's Role 


The situation is far from clear, 
however. No one knows yet whether 
Mr. Havenga considers breaking with 
the Nationalists even though he dis- 
agrees with them on this issue. He 
has had also a serious difference with 
them over the apportionment of seats 
for the Provincial election, so serious 
in fact that Havenga has withdrawn 
all the Afrikaner Party candidates 
from that contest which Malan de 
clares will be a vote of confidence for 
or against his party. From the other 
side, there are also many doubts as to 
whether Havenga’s followers would 
make very desirable allies. The bulk 
of the Afrikaner Party are members 
of the Ossewa Brandwag, an organi 
zation founded as a cultural society 
dedicated to the advancement of Afri- 
kaner interest, but which turned poli- 
tical during the war, favored a one- 
party state in South Africa, and was 
avowedly pro-Nazi. 

Should this alliance take place, it 
would be because of the threat of Na- 
tionalist extremism. South African 
politics still center around issues of 
native policy and the relative posi- 
tions of English- and Afrikaans- 
speaking within the country: issues 
which should long since have been 
taken out of politics. 
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In 
By B. K. SANDWELL 


HERE is a sense in which Mr. 
Roger Lemelin’s new book, “Les 
Pp ouffes,” is the most important Ca- 
nodian novel yet written by anybody. 
|; 1s designed and written with a very 
h degree of artistic skill, but that 
1e would not give it its impor- 
‘e for Canadians. It derives that 
ortance from the subject to which 
skill is applied. For Mr. Leme- 
with an artistic detachment quite 
recedented in French Canada, has 
en us a study of French Canadian 
ionalism, not as seen by any of its 
ny different kinds of followers nor 
iny of its many different kinds of 
onents, but as seen by a student 
human nature. We do not know 
many of his fellow French Cana- 
ns are today prepared to view it 
that light, and we can imagine 
it the book’s first reception may 
equally unsympathetic from the 
ends of Abbé Groulx and from 
those of Abbé Maheux. That it will 
eventually, by sheer artistic power, 
overcome that lack of sympathy on 
both sides we have not the slightest 
doubt; but we are not mainly con- 
cerned with its effect on French Ca- 
nadian readers either now or in forty 
years. We are concerned with its 
effect on English Canadian readers. 
The book is written in French, and 
should be read in French by every- 
body who can do so, for though it 
will undoubtedly be translated (and 
probably quite well) it cannot pro- 
duce the same impact in any other 
language than the original. But 
whether in French or English it is a 
book to be read by every serious Cana- 
dian who realizes that if we are ever 
to build a Canadian nation we must 
do it with a population of which at 
least one-third will trace their descent 
to the sixty-five thousand who occu- 
pied the country at the time of the 
capture of Quebec by the British. The 
deep hidden sources of the political 
ind racial feelings and attitudes of 
that part of our population have 


never before been subjected to the 
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Nationalism of Quebec 


kind of light that can be shed on 
them by an accomplished novelist 
who grew up among these people but 
whose artistic integrity is such that 
he can look at them as it were from 
the outside. The only previous novel 
which did much to enlighten English 
readers on these feelings and _ atti- 
tudes (and it did a great deal) was 
“Maria Chapdelaine,” and that was 
by an outsider. Mr. Lemelin com- 
bines the freedom from parti pris of 
the outsider with the intimate knowl- 
edge of the insider. 


Internal, Domestic Life 


The book is enormous, 470 pages, 
and it is entirely concerned with the 
life, almost always the internal do- 
mestic life, of the wage-earning fam- 
ily in the parish of Father Folbéche 
in that Lower Town of Quebec which 
has already been made to live in the 
pages of ‘Au Pied de la Pente Douce.” 
There are Father and Mother Plouffe, 
three adult and unmarried sons, and 
an old maid daughter, all living to- 
gether. Only one other performer 
gets really close to the footlights of 
the author’s stage for more than a 
moment or two, and that is Denis 


, Boucher the “intellectual,” intimate 


friend of the younger Plouffes whom 
he leads by the nose with his superior 
education though he has not half 
their solidity of character. The action 
is in 1939, during the approach and 
opening of the war. No attempt is 
made to heighten the stature of these 
very ordinary people; indeed Mr. 
Lemelin has a habit, whenever he has 
achieved a rather moving episode, of 
making sure that we do not go roman- 
tic on him by introducing some highly 
prosaic detail, or making some lightly 
cynical comment such as those which 
restrain the climax of his gorgeous 
description of the procession of the 
Sacred Heart in June 1940—and 
which may delay slightly the popular- 
ity of his book in French Canada. 
But these very ordinary people are 
so perfectly understood, so perfectly 
realized in their speech and action. 
and especially in their reactions one 
to another in their intensely intimate 
association, that it is impossible not 
to love them for their rich humanity. 
We get through the skin of the 
French Canadian, to the essential and 
universal human soul within. We 
have not been pleaded with or preach- 
ed at or argued to; we have simply 
been shown something, the quality of 
which we cannot fail to recognize. 
The clergy, the Nationalist politicians 
and journalists, the whole parapher- 
nalia of Laurentia, are treated with 
the same cool detachment, the same 
strictly artistic interest, as every 
other character and every other as- 
pect of Quebec life. Mr. Lemelin is 
neither for them nor against them, 
he is painting them as he sees them, 
and to this critic he seems to see 
them very clearly indeed. This de- 
tachment, this purely artistic interest, 
are sO new a phenomenon in Cana- 
dian literature of French expression 
(or indeed of any expression) that I 
may be being carried away to ex- 
cesses of enthusiasm, because I feel 
that it is the one thing Canadian lit- 
erature needs above all others. 


Depiction of Young People 


Mr. Lemelin’s greatest skill is in the 
depiction of the thinking and feeling 
of young men and young women -- 
young men more than young women, 
because he studies them in more detail 
and obviously regards them as more 
significant. Rita Toulouse, the only 
young woman who figures In this 
book, is a mere sketch, but a very 
vital one; Cecile Plouffe, the tragi- 
cally frustrated Plouffe daughter, is 
no longer young. The slang of the 
young people is handled with the ut- 
most skill, and there is a notable ex- 
ample of art in the transition in the 
whole style and spirit of Guillaume, 
the youngest brother, from the early 
stage as a baseball star to the letter 
from Germany in 1945 which closes 
the book, and which describes (in per- 
fectly characterized language) the 
little private battle in which, after 


having his two Montreal companions 
killed at his side, he demolishes the 
opposing German group with a “num- 
ber 36” grenade hurled in his best 
baseball style. Guillaume, let us add, 
is very proud of the fact that he 
never “signed up” for overseas ser- 
vice. After the reading of this letter 
(the translating of which is a task 
which should be both the despair and 
the glory of the translator) Mme. 
Plouffe, overcome, runs hither and 
yon in the house holding her head in 
her hands; and after stumbling over 
several pieces of furniture she rushes 
out on the balcony, arms outspread, 
and cries aloud to the parish: “It’s 
incredible! Our Guillaume, killing 
men!” And the book ends. 

“Au Pied de la Pente Douce” won 
the Prix David in 1946 and a Prix de 
la Langue Francaise from the French 
Academy. ‘Les Plouffes” is a vastly 
superior work in range, structure and 
characterization. There is no fum- 
bling in it, no waste, no uncertainty. 
And it is written by a man with a 
perfect understanding of the people 
about whom he writes. 

“The French Canadians are not all 
like M. Plouffe, Anglophobes or fero- 
ciously nationalist. At election times 
they like to have the English attack- 
ed on the hustings, because it is the 
tradition of their politics, and because 
in thus putting up an_ oratorical 
struggle against their conquerors of 
centuries ago, they feel like heroes 
who have the reputation of not letting 
themselves be pushed around. But 
bring along a parade, and 1760 exists 
no longer. Hurrah for the procession! 
Raised in a province which expends 
vast sums for pomp and magnificence, 
they yield to nothing more readily 
than to circuses and confetti. Romans 
in heart, Normans in head, they have 
every quality to bewilder the outsid- 
ers who seek to understand them. 
They are at the same time French 
and American, simple and complicat- 
ed. They like being so, and with open 
eyes they let themselves be led 
around in vicious circles with a know- 
ing grin on their faces.” In other 
words, they are very, very human be- 
ings, and Mr. Lemelin knows how to 
make us see them as such. (Belisle, 
4 St. James St., Quebec.) 
EDITOR 


DEAR MR. 


Council Of N.C.V.S. 
Knows Red Vets 


N HIS article “Communists on the 
Campus” (S.N., Jan. 18), Mr. 
Kirkconnell left your readers with 
the impression that the National 
Council of Student Veterans (N.C.- 
S.V.) is a Communist-dominated or- 
ganization. This impression is entire- 
ly erroneous and, if not corrected, 
ean do incalculable damage to the 
reputations of N.C.S.V. and its 22,000 
members across the Dominion. 

I wish to state emphatically that, 
at no time since 1945, has there been 
the slightest hint of Red domination 
or infiltration of the National Coun- 
cil of Student Veterans. 

In 1945, when N.C.S.V. was in the 
process of formation, Mr. Len 
Starkey was elected president of the 
organization. At that time he was 
unknown as a Communist. As soon 
as his Red tendencies became evi- 
dent, Starkey was ousted by the 
members of N.C.S.V. At no time since 
then has he, or any other Communist, 
held a position of authority on the 
Council. 

At present, there are several rank- 


and-file members of N.C.S.V. who 
have Communistic leanings. These 


few are well known as Reds by the 
entire Council and a successful effort 
has been made to exclude them from 
any position where they could pos- 
sibly influence the policies of N.C.S.V. 
J. Peter KOHL, President, 
National Council of Student 
Veterans. 
Westmount, Que. 


Crosswords Over There 


Hare received my November 13 

issue of S.N. only today, obviously 
I cannot enter your Brain Teasers 
competition— but “WHY DO YOU 
WORK THESE PUZZLES” is easily 
answered. 

I came over here with the Canadian 
Army in 1941 and have, more or less, 
settled here. A friend very kindly 
gives us a subscription to S.N. every 


year, and will so continue, I hope, be- 
cause I cannot send money to you for 
myself. My copy is passed along to 
other Canucks until it literally falls 
to pieces! I am Chairman of the Lon- 
don Branch of the new Canadian Vet- 
erans’ Association of the U.K. and 
Vice President of the National H.Q. 
We have over 2,500 members already 


with Lord Tweedsmuir as our Presi- 


dent and J. S. P. Armstrong as a lead- 
ing light and source of inspiration. 


N. M. MAcFARLANE 


Slough, Bucks., Eng. 


Bravo! 
O “Georgeous George” 
Has had his say. 
The bad little “truants” 
Must earn their pay. 
“Hooky” and “horse play” 
Are a thing of the past; 
Decorum will enter 
The house at last! 
The folks in the galleries 
Will gasp and stare. 
What! No more members 
Asleep in their chair! 
Ottawa, Ont. MARGARET PHEALAN 


B.A. and Sonja 


EAN LOVE GALLOWAY’S article 
regarding Barbara Ann Scott was 
very interesting but not entirely cor- 
rect (S.N., Jan. 11). I refer to the fol- 
lowing quotation: “Wearing 
for artistic skating originated in Bar- 


fur 


bara Ann’s own mind.” To keep the 
record straight, Sonja Henie first in- 
troduced a similar fur costume in one 
of her early pictures. 

Toronto, Ont. A. 


Speak { 'p! 
Byrne age, population, or wis- 
dom does not merit, so far, the 
crucial international position § she 
finds herself in today. Canada cruci- 
fied the League of Nations when she 
disavowed Dr. Riddell’s move to stop 
Italian aggression against Ethiopia 
by economic sanctions. This month 
Canada’s representative is the Chair- 
man of the United Nations Security 
Council. Again an act of aggression 
is before an international conference. 
Speak up Canada! 
Vancouver, B.C, 


A. WHITE 


WILLIAM MITCHELL 
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Rooseveltian Tradition Followed 


In Truman's Communist Fight 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington 


YRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 
was a statesman without a trace 
of the partisan politician in his in 
augural which emphasized 
the desire of the United States for 
peace with Russia, but a peace that 
would not vield an iota of free, demo 
cratic principle to Communism. 


address 


Americans of all political faith ex 
cepting the pinkos appeared to be in 
full agreement with Mr. Truman's 


strong 


anti-Red stand, despite some 


uncertainty in legislative circles as 


to how the Administration will go 
about dispensing scientific and tech 
nical Know-how and financial aid on 

broad-scale basis to underprivi 


leged peoples of the world. 

It is be expected that domestic 
issues, which were not explored in 
the inaugural speech, will come 
prominently to the fore as Congress 
gets down to business. The hope is 
widespread, however, that leaders of 
both parties will not let partisanship 
President's 
faith and hope and his appeal for a 
program to bring about world peace. 

Mr. Truman has, since the White 
House balcony controversy, acquired 
the habit of precedent-breaking, and 
he made another “first” for the his- 


tory 


stifle the message of 


books when he devoted his en- 


tire inaugural address. to inter- 
national rather than domestic af 
fairs. He set his message at a high 
pitch that the practical consideration 
of politics will never allow to con 
tinue. Little more than a week has 
passed and the Congress is deep in 
the problems of enacting new labor 
legislation, of making the Truman 
program a reality, and of 
implementing the scores of obliga- 
tions inherent in the President's cam- 


1 
social 


paign for election and the Demo- 
cratic Party platform. 
Whatever action Congress takes 


on domestic issues, there is no dis 
puting that future peace or war is 
the paramount consideration’ of 
every American or Canadian, or for 
that matter, the citizen of any other 
nation. It is the vitally important 
fact of life for all of us. And the suc- 
cess or failure of Mr. Truman in his 
laudable effort to lead the way to 
friendship between nations, is of 
direct personal interest to every in- 
dividual. 

The almost universal acceptance 
by Democrats and Republicans of the 
ideals enunciated in the Truman in- 
augurai message indicates how com- 
pletely Americans accept the respon- 
sibility resting. upon the United 
States to help lead the world to an 
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era of peace. Although Moscow 
papers devoted a few scant lines of 
type to the Truman speech, observers 
here profess to see signs that Rus- 
sia, too, is amenable to a peaceful 
solution to the present impasse be- 
tween Democracy and Communism. 

It was a revelation to note the 
unanimity among the most antitheti- 
cally opposite points of view as to 
the basic worth of Mr. Truman’s 
enunciation of policy. He has offered 
a solution as to how it might be pos- 
sible to end the cold war and bring 
about peaceful relations between the 
former allies. 


Serious Declaration 


been some. wishful 
thinking on the part of American 
observers that Russia will be de- 
terred by Mr. Truman’s declaration 
that he will take every step to halt 
Communism. His intention to go 
ahead with rehabilitation of Europe, 
and with enactment of the North 
Atlantic Security Pact are considered 
sufficient reason for the Soviets to 
realize that continued friction can 
only lead to a knock-down dragout 
fighting war. Obviously the Presi- 
dent’s statement is a serious declara- 
tion of American policy to be ob- 
served at least during the next four 
years. Mr. Truman has made it clear 
that it is he who will make policy 
and it will be the job of the new 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, to 
carry it out. 

His omission of domestic issues 
from the program was a positive 
step, because he merely emphasized 
the hope for a strong, prosperous and 
peaceful America. Neither Republi- 
cans, Democrats, Dixiecrats nor 
Wallaceites can take issue with this 
wish, however much they disagree 
on how to bring it about. 

In projecting for the rest of the 
world the American dream of a free 
and prosperous world, Mr. Truman 
has handed down some the precepts 
enunciated by his predecessor, the 
late President Roosevelt. Some see 
the possibility of Mr. Truman, the 
plain little American who got to be 
President by surprise, taking on 
even greater stature than F.D.R. as 
a builder of world peace. His success 
on attaining that, will, of course, de- 
pend on the extent to which Congress 
approves his program. He has an 
able pleader with Congress in Vice- 
President Barkley. 

There appears to be little quarrel 
with Mr. Truman’s declaration that: 
“Our aim should be to help the free 
peoples of the world, through their 
own efforts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materials for 
housing and more mechanical power 
to lighten their burdens.” 

Where Mr. Truman is_ opposing 
totalitarianism in the communistic 
form, President Roosevelt was fight- 
ing Naziism, a battle that the democ- 
racies won at great sacrifice. 

The President’s forthrightness, and 
his appointment of career diplomat 
Dean Acheson, who by his Wall 
Street affiliations and background is 
ruled out as a presidential possibility, 
has already prompted the speculation 
that Mr. Truman hopes to be fighting 
past 1952 for world peace. He de- 
ferred cabinet changes immediately 
following his reelection, but there 
seems to be general agreement that 
more changes must come on the heels 
of the replacement of ailing General 
George S. Marshall by Mr. Acheson. 


There’ has 


Political Aspects 


The State Department job has im- 
portant political aspects, and had he 
appointed Chief Justice Vinson or 
Associate Justice Douglas, both 
strong politically, it might have been 
construed in the light of the next 
presidential election. 

An interesting footnote is that al- 
ready the “wise” opinion has Gover 
nor Tom Dewey in the 1952 race. His 
decision to make the Lincoln Day 
speech himself and his expansion of 
social legislation in New York are 
regarded as clinching signs. 

Another suggested appointment 
which would have important bear 
ings on the international situation is 
the possibility that Louis Johnson, 
Democratic party finance’ chief, 
might be sent to Berlin to head the 
American Military Government. Gen 
eral Lucius Clay is considered to 
have done an outstanding job in the 
face of tremendous difficulties, but 
there is a theory abroad that a 
civilian might be able to do more to 


bring about a semblance of harmony 
with the Russians. 

Having a civilian in this post would 
be in keeping with thinking of Mr. 
Acheson, who is_ reported to be 
strongly opposed to having military 
interference in diplomatic activities. 
Then a civilian appointment would 
help to offset accusations that the 
United States is militaristic. 

The troubled Asiatic situation is 
posing a severe test for Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Acheson. There is specu- 
lation as to how the Truman foreign 
program will be implemented in re- 
lation to China, Korea, Indo-China 
and other areas where the Commun- 
ists have made trouble. 

They can thank a military man 
for any success achieved in educat- 
ing Japan to democracy. General 
* 
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MacArthur is known to have taken 
a strong stand against the State De. 
partment on proposals for collabora 
tion with the Soviets in Japan. 

In proposing to fight the Con 
munist hordes with peaceful dem» 
cratic ideals, Mr. Truman has undey,. 
taken to carry on the Rooseveltian 
tradition. 

It is the earnest wish of fre 
peoples that he may succeed, bi! 
without the need of a Third War. 
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| low To Win Yourself No Friends 
And Alienate Almost Everyone 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


r; HINGS HAVE been much too 
quiet around this office lately. 
ch too quiet. It’s been months 
e a real hot letter, a real sizzler, 
.e in to the editor’s office, calling 
names. We don’t seem to have 
ie anybody mad. Not a single 
scriber has even written in de- 
nding rebate of the unexpended 
tion of his subscription money un- 
this department is.tossed into the 
‘an where it belongs. 
his is not only bad; it’s also un- 
il. The first time we came out in 
xr of Sunday Sport, a number of 
rs ago, the results were most 
tifying. You’d think we’d publicly 
ocated wife-beating or the more 
terie forms of juvenile delin- 
icy. The list of complaints was 
‘ and impressive, and just a little 
i to believe in. The idea that all 
se good folk habitually took time 
to read the column was a little 
like the Santa Claus story—you’d 
» to believe it but you’re getting 
in years for that sort of thing. 
Jevertheless, their attention was 

drawn to it somehow — perhaps they 
ld smell it—and they promptly sat 
mn and took pen in hand. 

t’s always fascinating to sit down 

nd ponder the topics whose discus- 

1 will evoke a flood of protesting 
letters in Canada. You can attack 
the Royal Family with impunity. You 

n slander the Common Man. You 

n speak harshly of Capitalism, De- 

eracy, or the Schmoo. Maligning 

virtue of Canadian womanhood 
will get you nowhere, nor will ques- 
ning the efficiency of branch bank- 
You can say just anything you 

int of just about everything you 
in think of, and the letter-writers 

vill sit on their hands. 

But suggest for one minute that ‘it 
is not a mortal sin to hit a baseball 
on the Sabbath, to take a drink in 
public, or to read “Forever Amber,” 

nd the roof promptly falls in on you. 


Now almost everybody accepts the 
proposition that it’s a good thing 
columnists to receive letters, even 
lers. If the letters are flattering 

complimentary, the editor does 

‘ dare fire the .columnist for fear 

' losing readers. (This comment is 
‘uded to give the complete picture 

<’ 1 is, of course, purely academic in 
th present instance.) If the letters 

’. econdemnatory and threaten suit, 

then the editor has to keep the 

cc'umnist around for a witness in 
rt. 
so, to widen our correspondence 
| supply us with something to read 
these long winter nights, and to 
p the post office honest, we’ll list 
‘ew of the developments we’d like 
see the (comparatively) new year 
ng. 
Che first of these is a Sunday 
ich will please everybody. Every- 
ly, that is, except those who have 
sabbatical axe to grind, and it’s 
rd to know what would please 
ese people, because complete suc- 
ss would leave them without a job. 
[here are two general attitudes to- 
ird Sunday, and they are by no 
eans mutually exclusive. There are 
iose who look upon Sunday as a 
‘y for going to church, and there 

‘ve those who view it as a day of re- 

ixation. A majority does both. 

‘lappily, most people want to go to 

hurch in the morning, and most 

eople want to relax in the after- 
oon. 

Just where the conflict between 
nese two points of view could pos- 
idly lie is something which it is dif- 

‘icult to understand without a prior 

‘tensive course of training in the 

Philosophy of the Lord’s Day Alli- 

ince, an organization which by a uni- 

‘ateral interpretation of the Scrip- 

‘ures has arrived at a position where 

it feels confident of its ability to leg- 

islate the Sunday habits of a nation. 
We are not going to suggest that 
the Lord’s Day Alliance folks are 

wrong. Far from it. If they feel a 

certain way about the matter, then 

that way is wholly and entirely right 

80 far as they are concerned. But we 

Strongly object to their presumption 


in attempting to foist their opinion 
upon others. 

A sensible Sunday, it would appear 
to most sensible people, would entail 
a morning of enforced quiet to facili- 
tate church-going by the righteous 
and recuperation for the unrighteous, 
and an afternoon of free choice, with 
opportunities for the pursuit of any 
reasonable and decent activities. 

There! Even a tyro letter-writer 
should be able to equip himself with 
ample ammunition from those para- 
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graphs, and the battle-hardened vet- 
eran can confidently draw up the acid 
bottle and the acid-resistant pen. Your 
veteran won’t, though. He'll wait for 
the worst which is to come. And here 
it is. 

The second thing we'd like to see is 
the abolition of every liquor-control 
law anybody ever thought of. They’re 
based on a fallacy, they don’t work, 
and they cause a lot of hard feelings. 

(Don’t start writing yet. This is 
going to get even better as it goes 
along.) 


Le basic notion behind any liquor 

law is that there is something 
wrong with taking a drink. There 
isn’t. There’s nothing wrong with 
owning a gun either. It’s just wrong 
to use it on your mother-in-law. 
The same thing with fire-water. 
Laws against its abuse exist and are 


fine. A guy who makes too much 
noise or beats people up or drives his 
car when under the influence of 
snake-bite remedy is a menace, The 
man who sits quietly in a bar and 
dreams happy dreams over his dram 
is no menace to anybody. 

In most European countries, any- 
body who wants to can operate a 
bar. He can open in the morning 
when he feels like it, and close at 
night when he gets sleepy. He can 
sell whoever he wants as much as he 
wants, at whatever prices he can get. 
The result is a generally sober citi- 
zenry to whom our antics with the 
grape present a strange and amazing 
spectacle. 

A neighboring republic, which shall 
be nameless, once decided to order its 
citizens never to take another drink. 
What followed was the gol-darndest 
Hey Rube on a national scale of all 
time. Wiser counsel prevailed just in 


time to keep Al Capone from being 
elected to the White House, and the 
law was repealed. The only sufferers 
from repeal were the racketeers, who 
had to turn to slot machines and la- 
bor unions for their fun. So large par- 
ties of apparently sane citizens—at 
least the little men in the white coats 
haven't caught up with them yet— 
think we should have Prohibition in 
this country, or as much prohibition 
as we can get. Barnum was a master 
of understatement. 

Okay, there’s a veritable windfall 
of letter-writing material. Three cents 
only for local delivery, four else- 
where. Air mail extra. 

So there we are: as fine a list of 
heresies as the most eager reformer 
could wish to tee off on. All part of 
the service provided by this paper. 
Your letters will be read by an im- 
partial board of judges, and winners 
will be notified by mail. 
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functional uses of photography in bettering prod- 
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. «is advancing business and industrial technics 


ucts and improving manufacturing methods. High 
speed “stills” can freeze fast action at just the crucial 
moment—and the design or operation of a part can 
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Vote Means Real Progress 
For Japanese Canadians 


By J. K. NESBITT 


At the end of March Japanese 
Canadians will be able to return 
to B.C. coastal areas il they wish 
and soon thereafter it is expected 
they will be given the right to 
vote in provincial elections. 
Lack of the vote caused many 
professions to be closed to them. 

Now, however, like the Chi- 
nese and East Indians who have 
already been given the provin- 
cial vote, Japanese Canadians 
will almost certainly find their 
status as citizens considerably 


improved. 


Victoria, B.C. 

RITISH COLUMBIA, where Cana- 
B dians of Japanese origin have 
leng been baited, is getting ready to 
give these people the provincial 
franchise. For years Japanese have 
been denied the provincial vote, 
along with Chinese, East Indians and 
native Indians who live on reserva- 

S- ° 
“ few sessions ago the B.C. Legis- 
lature amended the Provincial Elec- 
tions Act to give the vote to Chinese 
and East Indians. Japanese were 
still excluded, except those who serv- 
ed in the Canadian armed forces— 
and there were many. : 

Members of the Provincial Legis- 
lature do not now see how they can 
longer hold the provincial vote from 
the Japanese. These people, _who 
have been banned by Dominion 
government order from living on the 
B.C. coast since Pearl Harbor, will 
have their movements freed at the 
end of March. They may come back 
to the B.C. coast if they want, though 
it is believed comparatively few will, 
being happily settled across the 
Prairies and in eastern Canada, 
where they have been accepted as 
full Canadians, with all the rights 
and privileges and responsibilities of 
other Canadians. 

The question of the Japanese has 
long been a political one in British 
Columbia. Every election for years 
the issue has cropped up. Liberals 
and Conservatives, by and large, have 
opposed the vote for these people, 
with the C.C.F. taking the stand that 
every person in Canada should be a 
full citizen, irrespective of color, 
race and religion. Because of its 
stand the C.C.F. has been accused of 
angling for the Japanese vote, in a 
block. The C.C.F. has always re- 
plied it was not particularly interest- 
ed in the Japanese, as such, but only 
in seeing that all Canadians have 
the franchise, as the first step 


towards achieving full citizenship. 

In the B.C. Legislature there has 
been more than one row on the sub- 
ject. Liberals and Conservatives have 
screamed that the Japanese are a 
menace, that they cut the standard 
of living of the white man and 
monopolize the fishing and agricul- 
tural industries. 

The truth, of course, is that these 
people were driven into agriculture 
and fishing, practically every other 
door being shut bang in their faces. 
More than one Canadian of Japanese 
origin, graduating with a B.A. from 
the University of British Columbia 
with high hopes of becoming a 
lawyer or an engineer, has gone into 
farming and fishing or dry-cleaning 
when he found the lawyers and the 


engineers wouldn’t have him, be- 
cause, they said, he hadn’t the 
provincial franchise. 

Huddle 


It is correct to say the Japanese— 
and the same applies to Chinese and 
East Indians—have huddled together 
in colonies because if they moved 
into certain districts a great hue and 
cry would have been raised by the 
white residents. Certain it is, too, 
that there have been faults on both 
sides. If an Oriental family took up 
abode in what had been a white dis- 
trict, two or three other Oriental 
families promptly moved in and all 
lived in the one block. 

Also, in many Oriental stores, the 
young people serving the customers 
could speak perfect English, but 
when they conversed with each other 
they broke into their own language, 
infuriating the customers, who could 
not understand one word. 

But the old order is rapidly chang- 
ing. The young Orientals are now 
speaking English even among them- 
selves. The boys are well dressed 
and smart and the girls pretty and 
smiling. The B.C. civil service now 
has on its payroll a few Chinese 
young men and they are accepted as 
equals and good pals by their fellow 
workers. 

It is a long cry from the days not 
so very long ago when a Chinese— 
always called a Chinaman—was an 
object of derision in British Colum- 
bia, a person to beat down, to be 
constantly suspected, without any 
reason whatever, of always cheating. 

Since the Chinese and East Indians 
were given the provincial vote they 
have become much more accepted in 
British Columbia. They are more 
sure of themselves, feeling now like 
real Canadians. The same will be 
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true of the Canadians of Japanese 
ancestry when they get the provincial 
franchise in a few months. 

Rt. Hon. Ian MacKenzie, now a 
Senator, because of his prominence, 
was the leading Jap-baiter in British 
Columbia after Pearl Harbor. In 
one election campaign, appealing for 
the votes of Vancouver-Centre, he 
said that it was a toss-up between 
the Japanese and himself—that if 
one of them ever came back to the 
B.C. coast to live he would quit the 
government. 

B.C.’s most influential daily news- 
papers—aided by SATURDAY NIGHT 
and the Toronto Star and others— 
championed the cause of the Cana- 
dians of Japanese ancestry. U.B.C. 
students and many organizations 
have likewise asked for fair play. 

It has been a long, rough fight, 
but those who believe in equality for 
all races of Canadians are about to 
win. 
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Top Diplomat-Jurist 
For Railway Study 


By JAMES ALEX AIKIN 
fie appointment by the Canadian 
government of the Hon. W. F. A. 
Turgeon as a royal commissioner to 
make inquiry into the transportation 
problem is a matter of first-rate im- 
portance in politics, economics and 
finance. He is recalled from service 
with the Diplomatic Corps. He was 
formerly Chief Justice of Saskatche- 
wan and prior to that Attorney Gen- 
eral of the province. 

Mr. Turgeon is eminently fitted by 
experience and personal capacity for 
the important task. On two previous 
occasions he made inquiry into the 
grain trade and the marketing of 
wheat, and also into the textile in. 
dustry, for the federal government, 
all with good results. 

There is nothing forbidding about 
him, nor is there any of the artifi- 
cial dignity which some members of 
the Canadian bench affect after the 
English manner. But he has a seren- 
ity and self-confidence, a well-inform- 
ed mind and sound judgment, associ- 
ated with ability to preside and get 
the best out of those who testify. 

In connection with the grain in- 
quiry in 1938, an assistant counsel for 
one of the groups, Aaron Sapiro, a 
turbulent, high-pressure American 
lawyer was disposed, either from fear 
or tactics, to storm the court in sup- 
port of his theory of an international 
wheat pool. Mr. Turgeon smoothed 
him down much as a horseman would 
gentle a bronco, assuring him that 
he had the protection of the court and 
would be heard. It may be assumed 
in advance that the representatives 
of the provinces, the railways and in- 
terested groups who appear before 
the Commissioner will be treated with 
respect, but there will be no bull-doz- 
ing nor anything misbecoming his 
court. The essentials to him will be 
Equality, Information and Justice. 


Complex Problem 


The transportation problem which 
Mr. Turgeon will investigate is com- 
plex. It calls for complete informa- 
tion from all angles, plain dealing and 
findings that are clear, together with 
recommendations warranted by the 
facts. The provincial leaders who 
protested against the 21 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates were like big 
boys who could not see the hard 
facts. No suggestion came from them 
on how to provide for the additional 
$75 million which the Prime Minister 
and his obedient Minister of Labor 
had assisted the railway unions to 
extract from the two corporations in 
settlement. It is imperative that the 
solvency of the railways be secured. 

But how can that be done with 
wages and material costs rising stead- 
ily? That is a question for the Royal 
Commissioner to answer. There might 
appear to be only one way to get the 
revenue, as the Transport Board de- 
cided. 

Wheat shipments were not affected 
by the 21 per cent increase because 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass pact, but all 
other freight to and from the prairies 
must pay the higher rates. They are 
not protected by water competition 
on the prairies, as is the case with 
the central and eastern provinces and 
British Columbia. The federal gov- 
ernment rightly rejected the proposal 


made by the provincial premiers that 
the 21 per cent increase be set aside 
until an inquiry be made, They did 
not suggest the higher wage bill be 
deferred. Logically the case for the 
railways is urgent. 

Meantime, the west coast province 
has been heard in protest against the 
mountain differential rates. It may 
be stated that the average cost per 
mile for construction of railways on 
the prairies was less than $35,000. For 
the mountain sections it was $50,000 
to $135,000 per mile. It is not difficult 
to estimate that the annual: fixed 
charges must be provided for out of 
revenue, and by rates if possible, as 
has been done. 

Winnipeg distributing firms have a 
slight advantage over Vancouver com- 
petition on the prairies as rates are 


now. But if there is to be equality 
in rates, that advantage will become 
an equalizer to the west coast city, 
which has the advantage of water 
rates by the Panama Canal to and 
from Europe and eastern Canada. 

The maritime provinces have a re. 
duction on regular rates amounting to 
30 per cent, which will be pretty we] 
cancelled by the 21 per cent increas» 
and the added increase demanded by, 
the railways. Then there are interio 
rates which call for a review by the 
Commissioner, according to the nz- 
ture and extent of the terms of refe: 
ence. ¢ 

To be a judge and an arbitrator in 
such an important and involved prob. 
lem of politics, economics and trans- 
portation, is highly complimentary t» 
the man chosen for the task. 
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KE The Master Duty Willard is 
packed with all the power ever 
needed for starting, lighting, 
ignition PLUS from 19% to 25% 
RESERVE power for the radio, 
cigar lighter, heater and other 
electrical accessories which 
frequently over-tax standard-size 
batteries. 


2 The Master Duty Willard 
provides from 40% to 71% 
EXTRA cranking ability at zero— 
assuring the positive, quick starts 
which car owners find so 
gratifying. 


3 Exclusive Willard “Safety- 
Fill’ construction prevents over- 
filling and the resulting acid 
spray which may damage wiring 
and other under-the-hood 
equipment. 


4 Assembled in genuine hard 
rubber containers. 


5 Available with selected wood 
insulation for vehicles in normal 
service and with Willard Rub- 
ber Insulation for vehicles in 
severe, high mileage service. 


@ Sold and serviced by Willard 
Dealers everywhere. 
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The Famous Pink-or-Green Issue 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


\ ‘“ITHER the government nor the 
.* opposition had intended to make 
‘lection issue of the problem of 

n or pink coloring in oleomar- 
ne. The crisis rose of itself, out 
one of those quick shiftings in 
iar emotion that reporters and 
orians are rarely able to analyze. 
began early in the election cam- 

mn, when a heckler rose to inter- 

a speech describing the govern- 

it’s national defence policy. What 

d, he wanted to know, did the 
lidate take on ‘the subject of. pink 
zsreen coloring in butter substi- 

? The candidate, taken by sur- 

e, replied that he did not feel the 


stion had any relevance to the 
‘ect under discussion. This dis- 
mer went over badly with an 


ience composed largely of house- 
es and consumers. Applause for 
heckler mingled with catcalls for 
candidate and in the end the 
ting broke up in disorder. 
Vhen an account of this reached 
press the opinion-pollsters seized 
t eagerly. They had been lookins 
in issue on which the public could 
trusted to take a firm position 


shout switching to the opposite 
side after the count was in. This 
seomed to be it. They therefore 


iertook a nation-wide survev to 
cover how the public felt about 
proposed butter-substitute color- 
scheme. The result was a 94 per cent 
vole in favor of pink and green in 
rural districts and a 95 per cent 
against it in industrial areas. 
luch eneouraged the pollsters then 
asked the nation if it felt the various 
itieal parties should state clearly 
ieir position on the issue. The na- 
on replied almost unanimously that 
they should. 


vote 


‘AUGHT between the rural and in- 
4 dustrial voting strengths, the 
political parties ducked swiftly and 
efused to commit themselves, point- 
ig out that pink and green coloring 
n butter substitutes was not a major 
litical issue. This had the imme- 
diate effect of making it one. ‘The 
sapers were flooded with letters from 
adignant voters calling on both gov- 
nument and press to take a stand. 
arly all the letters condemned the 
ious. political groups for their 


pa. 
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timidity, but a few had constructive 
suggestions to offer. 

“We must face the fact,’’ wrote one 
correspondent, ‘that there are in our 
society anti-social individuals capable 
of mixing butter with margarine and 
selling the product as butter. But is 
a distinguishing color such as pink 
or green the real solution for this 
problem? Must we not look deeper 
into the ills of human society itself 
and ask ourselves whether such indi- 
viduals are not society’s own respon- 
sibility ?” 

The letter went on at some length 
and ended with the proposal that re- 
creation and swimming pools be pro- 
vided in industrial areas so that those 
who contemplated adulterating but 
ter with margarine could find better 
outlets for their energy and at the 
same time be made to feel them- 
selves members in good standing of 
the human group. 

A lady who signed herself (Mrs.) 
Pansy P. wrote in to say that while 
green or pink coloring might make 
oleomargarine unacceptable to many 
people, a handful of caraway seeds 
in every pound would not only pre- 
vent fraudulent practice but add 
greatly to the flavor of the product. 

“Even those who do not enjoy the 
caraway flavor, may still find many 
household uses for oleomargarine,” 
the correspondent added. “I have 
found it invaluable when applied to 
squeaking door-hinges or lawn-mow- 
ers that have been laid up for the 
winter. It is also a very useful house- 
hold remedy for burns.” 

Few of the letters, however, were 
as conciliatory as the above. Most 
of them were vibrant with indigna- 
tion directed, by this time, not at the 
original source of controversy but at 
what one of them described as “an 
unscrupulous attempt on ‘the part of 
both politicians and press to smother 
the free discussion of a burning na- 
tional issue.” 

Meanwhile the Labor Progressive 
organ, which didn’t have a rural cir- 
culation to worry about, continued to 
cover the whole subject week after 
week. Through an argument far too 
involved and confusing to go into 
here it linked up the oleomargarine 
question with the iniquitous Marshall 
Plan and proved in issue after issue 
that the whole conspiracy to adulter- 
ate butter with margarine and mar- 
garine with pink and green coloring 
had been hatched in Wall Street, in 
a plot abetted by Dean Acheson and 
Secretary Forrestal. 


Ts situation finally reached its 
climax at an election meeting 
featuring a debate between a Pro- 
gressive Conservative and a C.C.F. 
candidate. The Progressive Conser- 
vative who opened the debate was 
barely able to make himself heard 
above the catcalls, demands and con- 
tinuous chant “Come Clean on Mar- 
garine,” from the gallery; and just as 
he finished, a woman member of the 
audience rose and_ hurled _§half-a- 
pound of margarine at the platform. 
It missed the speaker, hitting a chart 
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illustrating the decentralization and 
division of taxation between federal 
and provincial capitals. Since the 
evening was warm, the missile 
spread, ruining the work of many 
careful hours. According to the 
morning paper (Prog.Cons.) the 
candidate remained smiling, undis- 
turbed and good-natured. The eve- 
ning paper (Lib.) on the other hand 
had him retiring to the background, 
red-faced, upset and furious. The 
C.C.F. candidate then advanced to 
the microphone and amid catcalls 
from the gallery, shouted suddenly, 
“On the subject of oleomargarine I 
stand where I have always stood. I 
believe in the nationalization of mar- 
garine. When this is accomplished 
it will be time enough to decide 
whether margarine should be yellow 
or green or pink or polka-dotted.” 
The accounts that follow are a little 
confused. According to the evening 
paper the Progressive Conservative 
candidate lost his head at this point 
and rushing to the microphone roar- 
ed, “Personally I don’t give a damn 
what color they make margarine.” 
The morning paper on the other 
hand stated that he advanced smiling 
and said in a jesting voice that man- 
aged to make itself heard above the 
uproar, “I’m not greatly interested 
in whether they make margarine 
green or pink.” The reports that 
follow appear to tally in both papers. 
“They can even treat it with high 
octane gasoline,” the speaker stated, 
“since anything would be better than 
margarine that smelled of socialism.” 
There was a slight struggle over the 
microphone at this point but the Pro- 
gressive Conservative candidate man- 
aged to retain it long enough to say, 


“I would be in favor of margarine 
that was red, white and blue and 
shaped in the pattern of the Union 
Jack. Then we would know which 
purchasers were loyal Canadians and 
which owed their allegiance to Mos- 
cow.” 

With the position of the candidates 
thus clarified the audience settled 
down to listen to the debate. There 
was no further disturbance during 
the evening nor indeed on any subse- 
quent evening throughout the cam- 
paign. From this point on candidates 
who had formerly turned pink with 
embarrassment or green with fright 
when questioned from the gallery 
about oleomargarine now faced their 
audience calmly and stated exactly 


-where they stood. With this matter 


settled they were then able to discuss 
freely problems of taxation, price- 
control, health, housing, and nation- 
al defence. (It was noticeable, how- 
ever, that candidates in industrial 
areas were strongly against pink or 
green color as a distinguishing fea 
ture of butter substitute, while can- 


didates in rural communities came 
out vigorously in favor of the 
change.) 


There was no longer any danger 
that the political scene would be re- 
grouped in terms of yellow on the 
one hand and green and pink on the 
other. In fact, before long the elec- 
torate began to ask itself what all 
the fuss had been about. On election 
day people went to the polls and vot- 
ed pretty much as they had always 
voted. The results were no more 
sensational than might be expected 
from a nation that rarely yields to 
emotional outbursts and is always 
ashamed of them when it does. 
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Come A Bright Young Thing 


By J. N. HARRIS 


Montreai. 
To Chicago University’s Commit- 
tee on Human Development has 
been making a fascinating study of 
what makes a good executive. No 
less than 300 executives were cap- 
tured, branded, labelled and classi- 
fied. Their habits were subjected to 


the most searching scrutiny, and 
eight important conclusions have 
been drawn. 

There is nothing startling about 
these conclusions, as they form the 
basis of every inspirational book 
ever written on Wall Street, only 


some of them are put in fancier lan- 
guage. For instance, the first ingredi- 
ent of successful executives, the com- 
mittee found, is “‘a desire for achieve- 
ment.” This used to be called “am- 
bition.” 

The second ingredient is “the ability 
to give structure to unorganized situ- 
ations.” We have heard this called 
“organizing ability.” (Say, do you 
suppose the committee was getting 
paid space rates?) 

Number Six, to skip a few, is “the 
continual tinge of apprehensions and 


dread of failure.” In other words, 
fright. 
The eighth and last is, however, 


the really valuable one: “a positive 
identification with the father image.” 
The committee further explains that 
“the influence of a strong maternal 
identification can negate success as 
an executive.” 

This is extremely important, and 
if the father image happens to be 
Chairman of the Board or a majority 
stockholder in the corporation, a posi- 
tive identification with it is one of 
the surest ways to success. 

It is disappointing to note that in 
all the case histories there was not 
one that began with a ragged news- 
boy shivering in the rain in front of 
a Fifth Avenue Club, when suddenly 
the sound of a runaway horse was 
heard. . . Okay, Horatio, take it from 
there. 

F REUTERS is to be believed, the 

council of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation has 
issued a report containing the ulti- 
mate in Gobbledegook; one para- 
graph is real big league stuff, as tor- 
tuous as anything Whitehall or the 
Pentagon Building could turn out. 

“Some reconsideration of the plan- 


ned patterns of food consumption 
may well prove inescapable. Indeed 
it appears not unlikely that Western 
Europe may have to be content for 
some years ahead with a pattern of 
food consumption not dissimilar from 
that which exists today,” the report 
gasps. 

This appears to mean that there 
won't be as much food for Western 
Europe as had been hoped, and ra- 
tions will be the same as now for 
some years. 

Just imagine the Prodigal Son feed 
ing the swine, and feeling that fain 
would he have reconsidered his food 
consumption pattern along the basic 
line of that which the swine had 
adopted, and would have rendered 
his abdominal area replete with husks 
not dissimilar to those contained in 
the consumption pattern of the swine. 

Or words to that effect. 

e 

Yo that there is no longer a Brit- 
“ ‘ish Empire, but only a Non-Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations who 
are agreed on little except that they 
are Non-British and not an Empire, 
flags and anthems are bound to come 
to the fore from time to time. 

Time was when irascible old gentle 
men wrote to the papers three or 
four times a week about the slack- 
ness of young people in springing 
smartly to attention, by numbers, at 
the first chords of “God Save the 
King.” Nowadays we have a subtle 
movement towards substituting a 
pagan song called “O Canada” for 
our National Hymn, and Cclone!l 
Drew can do nothing about it for fear 
of impairing his Quebec foothold. 

In Montreal it seems customary to 
play both tunes through at most pub- 
lic functions, so that ultra-national- 
ists and ultra-imperialists can all be 
happy. This is weak-kneed, stupid, 
and a typical example of our regret- 
table national tendency towards com- 
promise. 

If we are going to have a national 
song, we ought at least to avoid the 
cruder forms of paganism. Rudyard 
Kipling once wrote; 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shara; 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee _ to 
guard. 


Those words are a perfect descrip- 


11 





tion of “O Canada, we stand on guard 
for thee,” or “Car ton bras sait porter 
Vépée. . .” 

In fact, I was all prepared to claim 
that “O Canada” inspired Kipling to 
write the ‘Recessional’, but I find 
that, although the song is much older, 
the version in which “We stand on 
guard for thee” occurs did not come 
out until six or seven years after the 
“Recessional.” 

All the same, a that deifies 
a country is not fit for singing in 
churches, though it might be all right 
at the Sunday school picnic or at 
bingo parties in the crypt. Therefore 
there is a vacancy for a good, rous- 
ing song, embodying the comparative 
wheat statistics for the past three dec- 
ades and a reasonable number of Mr. 
Yeigh’s “One Thousand Facts About 
Canada”; it must be readily trans- 
latable into whichever of our two 
languages it isn’t written in original- 
ly and it must offend no faction with 
sufficient votes to elect a Member of 
Parliament. 


song 
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WORLD 


TODAY 





7 ruman s 


s Inspiring Program For A 


Democratic .: ounter-Offensi ive 
By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


IMAN’S inaugural 
message which 
around the world 
If it is seriously adopted as American 
policy over the four-year period of 
his administration it could go far to 
assure a peaceful victory for democ 
racy over the challenge of commu 
nism 

Here is the expression of faith In 
democracy. and the outline of a pro- 
gram by which freedom can be made 
world, 


a TRI 
address is a noble 


will reverberate 


to prevail peacefully in the 


which people everywhere have been 
waiting to hea It coneerns us In 
Canada just as much as it does the 
Americans. and should have our full 
suppo 

The expression of faith is Inspi 
ing, the declaration that “‘the Initia 
tive is ours” is heartening, and the 


program appears sound and practl 
cal. There is not an ounce of appease 
ment in it, but on the contrary a bold 
confrontation of the spurious claims 
of communism with the proven 
values of democracy, and .a recogni: 
tion that the world must gather suffi 
cient strength to convince an aggres 
sor that armed attack could not suc 
ceed 


A Democratic Nlanilesto 


In 250 words Mr. Truman gave a 
clear statement of the program of 
communism, as contrasted with the 
beliefs and democracy, 
which I venture will be reprinted in 
many corners of the world with far- 
reaching effect. 

“Communism is based on the belief 
that man is so weak and inadequate 
that he is unable to govern himself, 
and therefore requires the rule of 
strong masters 

“Democracy is based on the con- 
viction that man has the moral and 
intellectual capacity, as well as the 
inalienable right, to govern himself 
with reason and justice 

“Communism subjects the indi 
vidual to arrest without lawful cause, 
punishment without trial, and forced 
labor as a chattel of the state. It de- 
crees what information he shall re 


works of 


ceive, what art he shall produce, 
what leaders he shall follow, and 


what thoughts he shall think. 

“Democracy maintains that govern- 
ment is established for the benefit of 
the individual, and is charged with 
the responsibility of protecting the 
rights of the individual and his free- 
dom in the exercise of those abilities 
of his 

“Communism maintains that social 
wrongs can be corrected only by 
violence 

“Democracy nas 
justice can be 
peaceful change 

“Communism holds that the world 
is so widely divided into opposing 
classes that war is inevitable 

“Democracy holds that free nations 
can settle differences justly and main 
tain a lasting peace 

“These differences between com 
munism and democracy do not con 
People 


proved that social 
achieved through 


cern the United States alone. 
everywhere ire coming to realize 
that what is involved is material 
well-being, human dignity and the 
right to believe in and worship God.” 


Four-Point Program 


“Democracy alone,” Mr. Truman 
affirmed, ‘can supply the vitalizing 
force to stil up the peoples of the 
world into triumphant action, not 
only against their human oppressors, 
but also against their ancient enemies 

hunger, misery and despair.” 

His program for seizing the initia 
tive for democracy and leading it to 
peaceful victory is based on four 
major courses of action. The first is 
“unfaltering support” to the United 
Nations and its agencies such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
World Health Organization, World 
Bank for Reconstruction, and U.N.E. 
S.C.O., and a search for Ways to 
strengthen their authority and in 
crease their effectiveness. _ 

The second is a continuation of 
American programs for world econ- 


omic ‘recovery, keeping the coun 
try’s full weight behind the Marshall 
Plan. The third is the strengthening 
of freedom-loving nations against 
the dangers of aggression, notably 
through the North Atlantic Security 
Plan, which President Truman said 
he hoped soon to send to the Senate, 
and by providing arms and military 
advice. 

Mr. Truman’s fourth point, which 
he rightly called a “bold new pro- 
gram,” is the one which has aroused 
immediate interest around the world, 
and is already being called the world 
“Fair Deal.” The United States, he 
says, must make available her scien- 
tific advances and_ industrial tech- 
niques for the improvement of under- 
developed areas, with the aim of 
“helping the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efforts, to 
produce more food, more clothing, 
more materials for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens.” 

This is to be a cooperative enter- 
prise in which all nations work to- 
gether through the United Nations, 
a joint enterprise of business, private 
2 
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TRUMAN — The 
man who felt his inadequacy in 1945 
“didn't have a chance” in 
1948 has sounded a call to the tree 


THE “NEW” 
and who 


world which the New York Times 
compares with the utterances of 
Lincoln. Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 


capital, agriculture and labor. It is 
to be “devised and controlled to bene- 
fit the peoples” in the areas affected, 
and “the old imperialism — exploita- 
tion for foreign profits” has no place 
IN 1G, 

I think I know what appeal this 
message will have to the peoples of 


Eastern Europe, who have lost their 
freedom and are steadily losing their 
livelihood, under the false doctrine 
of communism. I think that it will 
also have a strong effect on many 
people in Western Europe, who want 
to believe in America as the great 
champion of the free, the land to 
which so many of their relatives 
have gone, but whose faith has been 
undermined insidiously by reiterated 
communist charges of American im- 
perialism. The effect on Asiatic, 
African and South American peoples, 
as reflected by the immediate re- 
action of their representatives in the 
U.N., has been electric. 


Recovery from Moral Debac le 


Here is the finest expression of 
Americanism, its belief in human 
freedom, its generosity, its instinct 
to “do something” about things. Here 
* 
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is a powerful antidote to the skep 
ticism and defeatism which hay: 
been spreading -since the failure to 
win peace from military victory ove: 
the Axis has become more evident 
Here is a recovery from the seriou: 
moral debacle which the Unite; 
States and other Western nation: 
suffered in abandoning their princi 
ples to Soviet demands and blackmai 
in 1944-46. 

Enthusiastic as one may be for this 
proclamation of faith and call for ; 
world-wide democratic counter-offen 
sive, it would be wise.to recognize th« 
many difficulties in the way of it: 
fulfilment. There will be little men 
and cautious men, who will be unable 
to see its grandeur in its whole 
strength, giving it the power te 
arouse and stir the free world. 

They will want to whittle it down 
and will argue that to carry it out 
would bankrupt the American tax 
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{| ARGEST SHIP to be built since war and the newest on the Atlantic 


{ he Cunarder 


“ay eo 9 ‘ i se ‘ «99 
Caronia is seen passing the veteran Aquitania at 


Southampton. On maiden trip “Aquitania” signalled “welcome child.” 


who will be bankrupted by 
nament expenditure if it is not 
ried out. There will be many 
|-intentioned people who will 
ary of well-doing before it bears 
ut. 

This is not something which can 
\duce the quick results for which 
ople seem to look more and more 
these days. It is a long-range aim. 
cannot be launched all at once. 
ieed, there is a real danger of 
kling too much at once and so dif- 


Cr: 


ing the effort that it will make 
tle impression. 
There is reassurance here in the 


mphasis placed by Mr. Truman on 
essing through the Marshall Plan 
or Western Europe, and in his recog- 
‘ition that the material resources 
vhich the United States can afford to 
use for the assistance of other peoples 
ive limited. It is the “inexhaustible” 
resources of technical knowledge 
hich he would share with them. 


for Immediate Application 
in looking over the field for prac- 
” ical application of this new pro- 
‘ram, two areas stand out as critical: 
the Middle East and South China. 
x the Middle East this is just the 
nd of effort which might bring a 
ttlement there and forestall the 
terness and turmoil which the 
wish victories and Western policy 
must otherwise stir up among the 
rab peoples. 
‘he United States has announced 
program of aid for Israel-—already 
ied on a vast scale by American 
wry. If Mr. Truman were now to 





ROYAL BANK APPOINTMENT 





Thomas F, 
ment as Manager of Toronto Branch 
of The Royal Bank of Canada is an- 
nounced. Born in Winnipeg and edu- 


Whitley whose appoint- 


cated in England, Mr. Whitley has 
had wide experience with the bank in 
both Eastern and Western Canada. He 
served overseas from 1940 to 1945 
and rose to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. While in Holland he took 
Prominent part in the epic operation 
in the Estuary of the Schelde and had 
conferred upon him the Chevalier of 
the Order of Leopold II with Palm 
and the Croix de Guerre 1940 with 
Palm for distinguished service. Mr. 
5 Whitley goes to Toronto from Van- 
couver where he has been assistant to 
the Supervisor since 1947. He suc- 


ceeds Mr. H. T. O'Neill. ° 


Se 








propose a broad program of Western 
technical aid and investment to help 
raise the miserable standard of life 
in the Arab lands and at the same 
time aid their development towards 
freer government, that might pro- 
vide the stablizing influence needed 
at this crossroads of the world. 
In South China, with Chiang Kai- 
shek out, the offer of such a pro- 
gram of technical assistance might 
be just the thing needed to encourage 
liberal elements to carry on a free 
government and embark on the land 


CHIANG STEPS DOWN. While 
not quite resigning—his successor he- 
ing termed only Acting President— 
Chiang Kai-shek has given up con- 
trol of the Nationalist government 
and left Nanking, presumably bound 
for Formosa. Should the government 
prove unable to accept the Commun- 
ist peace terms, Chiang may count 
on resuming control as he has done 
on two less serious earlier occasions. 


reforms which alone can win the 
backing of the population to check 
the Communist conquest. 

There are large areas in South 
China where the Communists have 
as yet little organized local support, 
and which they may not be able to 
conquer within a couple of years. On 
many occasions within the past forty 
years there has been a South China 
government in Canton. There are 
reputable leaders available, such as 
Acting-President Li, former premier 
Dr. Wong, and the head of the Peip- 
ing University and former ambassa- 


dor to the United States, Dr. Hu 
Shih, who could head such a reform 
regime. 


Here, then, are two particular situa- 
tions in which Truman’s new _ pro- 
gram could be applied with practical 
results in aiding democratic elements 
to check the spread of communism, 


and display the superiority of de- 
mocracy. 
This program seems to me ex- 


tremely sound and well-balanced. It 
confronts the claims of communism 
boldly with the achievements and 
beliefs of democracy. It inspires the 
faith which the democratic world so 
badly needs. It recognizes that we 
must be strong to discourage mili- 
tary attack. And it outlines a broad 
and peaceful democratic counter: 
offensive which can be carried out 
under this protection to check and 
defeat the communist offensive. 
but one weakness in Mr. 


I see 


Truman’s exposition. Once again, as 
in his State of the Union message, 
he expresses confidence that as the 
American system proves its stability, 
and as the spread of democracy 
brings abundance to other parts of 
the world, the Soviet leaders “will 
abandon their delusions and_ join 
with the free nations in a just settle- 
ment of international differences.” 
To be exact, Mr. Truman 
“those countries which now oppose 
us” instead of “the Soviet leaders.” 
But what countries oppose the de- 
mocracies except those under the 
dominance of the men in the Krem- 
lin or men trained by the Kremlin, 
such as Tito and Mao? The hope that 
the Soviet leaders will abandon their 
Marxist dogma when the Americans 
prove that capitalism can be a stable 
system, improving the living stand- 
ards of its own workers and helping 
other peoples without imperialist ex 
ploitation, is a will-’o-the-wisp. 


says 


Soviets Put Dogma First 


The Soviets have just given sharp 
evidence of this by suppressing their 


2wn leading economist Varga, for 
drawing these very conclusions in 
a study which they commissioned 


him to make of the effect of the war 
on the capitalist economy. The rea: 
son is plain. As Paul Winterton says, 
if Soviet Russia abandoned the dog- 
ma that capitalism is aggressive and 
self-destructive and must inevitably 
be supplanted everywhere by com- 


bin 


ACCIDENTS CAN BE PREVENTED! In this mobile testing 
drivers are rated for their driving ability. Tests include visual 
colour discrimination . . . distance judgment .. 
reaction time. Over 50,000 people have already been tested. 


acuity... 


munism, she would cease to be Sov- 
iet Russia. 

The Soviet leaders would be ad 
mitting that the policies which they 
have followed for thirty years were 
wrong and the immense sacrifices 
they have demanded of their people 
were unjustified. They would be giv 
ing up their claim to leadership over 
the satellites and over communists 
the world over. And as well as yield- 
ing their power, they would be 
yielding the beliefs on which they 
have been raised. 

It would be our delusion to believe 
that these men will give up in a few 
vears their ‘delusions’ to which they 
have clung for so long, and “join in a 
just settlement.” In this regard the 
the reception being given by Ameri- 


can administration leaders, editors 
and commentators to the current 
Soviet “peace offensive’ is hearten- 
ing. The general response is ex: 


“ 


pressed in the phrase 
louder than words.” 
What we can hope 


actions speak 


for trom the 


democratic counter-offensive is the 
undermining of the dogma of capi- 
talist aggression and self-destruction 
among many followers and prospec 
tive followers of Marx, around the 
world, and the recruitment of new 
faith and energy for the vigorous 
propagation of democracy 


SLEEPYHEAD 


DREAM of the joy of sleeping till 
noon, 

But I Know when I'm old and ready to 
start, 


I'll wake up to find that I have lost 
The inclination and the art 


May RICHSTONE 
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WORLD ADVENTURE SERIES 


directed by Estelle Craig 


ROBERT FRIARS in person 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5th, 8:30 p.m. 


90c, $1.20, $1.50 tax incl. 
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SS the car in front safely? This is a test for 


Distance Judgment—one of nine testing devices in the 
mobile testing unit. Only a small percentage of those tested 


” on Distance Judgment. 


OVER 50,000 DRIVERS TESTED 
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WHO HAS THE RIGHT of way at an intersection with no signs? Motorist A, 
Motorist B—or pedestrian C? Here’s a question we all should know the correct 
answer to—every day! When more people are aware of the right way, the safe 
way to drive and walk—our streets and highways will be safer for pedestrians and 
motorists alike. For correct answer, see below. But the fundamental rule about 
Right of Way is not to insist upon your right of way if there is risk of an accident 
in so doing. Being in the right doesn’t help when you're injured in an accident. 
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Published by the pioneers of driver training in Canada, John Labatt Limited 








EASY DOES IT! A 


steadiness is 


driver's 
measured by this device, one of the tests in 
mobile unit designed by John Labatt Limited. 
Steady nerves are important for safe driving. 
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A Very Good Collection of Reasons 
For Staying Home trom Movies 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


| DIDN'T notice where the script of 

“Angel on the Amazon” origin 
ated, but it looks like the story that 
Hollywood occasionally spins out, 
like a spider, from its own _ inside. 


That is, it shows no sign of conscious 
thought or foresight but operates to 


form a fixed pattern by a sort of 
blind instinct: so that in the end it 
hangs there, all spangled and com 


plete and ready to tangle anyone who 


blunders into it inadvertently. 

The story is about a_ beautiful 
European (Vera Ralston) who 
haunts the Amazon territory Occa 


sonally she pops up in Rio de Janeiro 
ind takes in the nightclubs and 


16aCeS 


PARADE 


cess of decay is probably what any- 
one might expect, so I don’t know 
why it should have come to me as a 
shock. I guess I’ll never get used to 
the movies. 

Along with George Brent and Vera 
Ralston are Brian Aherne as the 
sacrificed husband and Constance 
Bennett as a lady doctor who just 
goes along on the Amazon trip for 
the ride. Mr. Aherne is a virile ‘young 
bridegroom when he first appears 
and she plunges back into her jungle. | but twenty years later (which would 
To clear things up briskly, her pre put him in his forties) he’s a sad- 
dicament is that she can’t grow any’ dened old gaffer tottering about on 
older. It seems that during her acane. Constance Bennett of course 
honeymoon on the Amazon she is ageless under any circumstance. 
tangled with a black panther, and In the interest of fantasy, however, 


but civilization soon loses its interest 


this experience sent her into a sort she is presented as a self-effacing 
of psychic deep freeze which cost type indulgently in love with the 
her her emotions but preserved her hero. (When were the Bennett girls 
youth and beauty. This means that ever self-effacing or indulgent? I 


don’t get it.) 

One can’t help speculating about 
how the people involved in pictures 
of this type take their very peculiar 


she is already well along in her 
forties when an = air-pilot (George 
Brent) drops out of the sky during 
a thunderstorm and falls madly in 


love with her. The effect of Mr. assignments. Vera Ralston evident- 
Brent's ardors on the arrested pro- ly made up her mind that any at- 





SHADES 


promising a lovelier, more memorable Spring . . . 
a Spring when fashion borrows its prettiest 
shades from a bird’s delicate plumage . . . 
bright as the flash of a tanager’s wing . . . poignant 
as the song of a thrush... Plumage Shades 


you'll wear for flattery from head to toe. 


PLUMAGE SHADES are yours exclusively 
at Simpson's completely co-ordinated in the 
Fashion and Accessory departments 


throughout the store. 


Se 


Tune to Simpson's broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” concerts every Friday 9 to 10 p.m. E.S.T. over CBC trans-Canada network. 





tempt to act would be iooked on as 
an endorsation of her role, so most 
of the time she just moves stoically 
through the part, looking like a hand- 
some girl suffering from neuralgia. 
Constance Bennett, after looking 
over the script, probably said deeply 
“My God!” then shook herself and 
“reached for her contract. Brian 
Aherne and George Brent appear to 
have resigned themselves’ sensibly 
to the point of view adopted by Clark 
Gable. “It's a living," Mr. Gable, ex 
plained, covering the subject for 
good and all. 


When Hollywood took up psycho- 
analysis several years ago it seemed 
unlikely that the subject would last 
beyond the initial cycle. It certainly 
didn’t look at the time like very 
serviceable material particularly for 
rough usage. As it turns out, how- 
ever, it has outlasted a dozen cycles 
and there still seems to be no wear- 
out to it. “The Accused,” the latest 
film study on the subject has Loretta 
Young as a_ psychology professor 
with only an academic knowledge of 
her subject—she’s really a mass of 
repressions. When a much too bright 
pupil tries to correct this condition, 
on a lonely ocean beach late at night, 
his teacher promptly knocks him 
over the head. Having killed him 
she attempts, with a good deal more 
energy than common sense, to make 


it look like a case of suicide. This 
brings in the police and more cir- 
cumstantial evidence than even a 
trained psychologist could possibly 
have foreseen. 

The picture suffers from a con 


fused approach, since the producer 
evidently couldn’t make up his mind 
whether to present his heroine as a 
sympathetic figure or as a girl with 


a natural aptitude for crime. Miss 
Young as a frustrated pedagogue 


first appears in tailored clothes and 
a severe hairdo. Presently, however, 
she takes down her hair, acquires 
some challenging clothes and soon 
has <ll the men clamoring to marry 
her. This is a commonplace on the 
screen, but it usually occurs when a 
girl has nothing on her mind except 
men. I've never seen it happen be- 
fore to a heroine who was ducking 
the police, arguing with her con- 
science on the soundtrack, and living 
chiefly on barbiturates. “The Ac- 
cused” is different, though not in a 
way to recommend it. 


Go or Stay Away? 


“The Kissing Bandit” has Frank 
Sinatra as a reluctant desperado, too 
shy to kiss the heroine and too inept 
to stay 29n a horse. This is a field 
which Bob Hope has recently made 
his own and it can't be said that the 
Sinatra performance challenges Mr. 
Hope to any extent. If Frank Sinatra 
lacks tempo, however, there are 
plenty of other people to supply it, 
notably Ann Miller, Cyd Charisse 
and Ricardo Montalban as a fiery 
Latin dance trio. Katharine Gray- 
son, who plays the heroine, is pretty 
as ever, and her singing voice has 
improved. The Spanish period cos- 
tumes are brilliantly effective, and 
if the picture isn’t worth going to 
see on Frank Sinatra’s account, it 
doesn't quite merit staying away 
from for the same reason. 


Robert Friars, famed traveller, who 
presents latest’ travelogue “Holiday 


in France”, in World Adventure 
Series, Eaton Auditorium, Feb. 5. 


SWIFT REVIEW 





THE SNAKE PIT. A _ remarkable 
study of schizophrenia, together with 
a good deal of disturbing light on 
the treatment it sometimes gets in 
the Twentieth Century. With a mov 
ing performance by Olivia de Havil 
land. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Tech 
nicolor re-make of the Dumas classic, 
with Gene Kelly, as D’Artagnan, put- 
ting on a display of acrobatics that 
makes’ all previous D’Artagnans 
seem muscle-bound. The rest of the 
east, including Lana Turner, Van 
Heflin, June Allyson and Angela 
Lansbury, do little more than model 
their costumes. 


EMPRESS 


On your next trip to Britain 
enjoy spacious accommoda- 
tion and restful comfort on a 
completely reconditioned 
20.000 ton Canadian Pacific 
White Empress. Frequent 
sailings from Saint John and 
Halifax by Empress of Canada 
and Empress of France... 
first class return accommoda- 
tion available. 
WINTER SAILINGS from 


SAINT JOHN and HALIFAX* 
To LIVERPOOL 


Feb. 16........EMPRESS OF CANADA 
Mar. 2........EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
Mor V6....;..: EMPRESS OF CANADA 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
-EMPRESS OF CANADA 


*From Halifax one day later, 


Apr. 13... 


First Class $240 up Tourist $152 up 


Sailings by the passenger- 
carrying freighters Beaverford 
and Beaverburn approximate- 
ly twice monthly ... dates on 


request. First Class fare $220. 
Full Information from any 
Canadian Pacific office or 
your own travel agent. 
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Best Bib n Tucker » « The 1910 vintage lemininity ol the new season's 
blouses makes them an important part of the wardrobe instead of merely an accessory 
to a suit. Broderie anglaise and white crepe are combined for this British version 


ol the Gibson Girl blouse. Cuffs and shoulder frill are slotted with velvet ribbon 
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START IN LIFE 


How to Have Healthy Grandchildren 


YOUNG mother can influence the 
. health = of hei grandchildren. 


By HELEN CLAIRE HOWES 


The 
infants is 


have ’ it. 
healthy 


pelvic opening 9 of 
round, not oval. 


and China, have round pelves and 
easy labors. Chinese women working 


land women are also modestly dress- 
ed, but their consumption of dairy 
products is considered the highest in 
the world, and there is some vitamin 
D in dairy products when the cows 
are out in the sun. For the last thir- 
ty years, New Zealand has had an 
average of seven hours of sunshine 
per day. 


Protection For Daughters 


The naked child in the torrid zone 
may be protected from rickets by the 


terol. If the mother of today wij 
protect her daughter against rickets 
by giving her enough vitamin 
throughout the growing years, the 
grandchildren will not be handica)- 
ped through birth injuries. 
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Ideal Beauty Salon 
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Their chances for a good start in life But during the growing years the long hours in dark factories, living in gyn’s action, but in the temperate Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture s 
are largely in her hands. If the pelvic shape of the pelvis may change, be- the city slums, have the flattened Jone he cannot depend upon. this . tb 
bones of her little girl develop as coming flattened. So often does this pelves and consequent hard labors.  gource alone for vitamin D. Eleven Hair Goods | 
they should, her grandchildren will occur that the flattened pelvis with Dr. Kathleen Vaughan reported that years ago on the West Coast, 943 pre- || 58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIS} 

be born without injuries and with the oval opening was for generations at her hospital in Kashmir, one Ob- gehool tots (5-year-olds) were ex- Kingsdale 1293 DIPLOMIST 

normally shaped heads, after short, thought typically feminine, in the  Stetric patient out of four had to be amined in two cities San Diego 


labors. 

The determining factor is vitamin 
1), which helps to convert the calcium 
and phosphorus in and other 
into” sturdy structure 
Upon the normal development of the 
skeleton in childhood and adolescenk« 
depends the shape of the pelvis, and 
ipon this depends the ease o1 diffi 
culty of labor and childbirth. 

Before a child is born, it must pass 
through the superior inlet, 
of the mother's pelvis. genera- 


easy 


milk 


toods bone 


strait, o1 
For 


white race. 

The native women of Africa, Asia 
and the South Seas, for instance, who 
live a primitive type of life, retain 
the round pelvis. It has, indeed, been 
considered a racial characteristic of 
the women of dark-skinned peoples. 
These women, too, are known to nave 
quick childbirth as a rule, It is easy 
to see the reason. The infant’s head 
tits such an opening to far greater 
acvantage than it fits the oval pelves 
of their more “civilized” sisters, who 


delivered by Caesarean section be- 
cause of pelvic deformity. The flat- 
tened pelvis is also prevalent among 
the poor, working and living in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. 

A physician whose work was sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Fund com- 
mented on the easy labors and large 
families of the barefooted Highland 
women who haul in the nets with the 
men, follow the plough and engage in 
field work. A doctor carried out a sur- 
vey among white women of New Zea- 


where there is an abundance of sun- 
shine, and Portland, which has much 
cloudy weather. Ninety per cent of 
these children showed three or more 
signs of rickets, and there was just 
as much rickets in sunny San Diego 
as in cloudy Portland. Surveys made 
in the United States and Canada 
within the last five years have re- 
vealed an alarming percentage of 
rickets among children in grade and 
high school, 

Since we cannot procure enough vi- 


Yours Can Be The 
Most Beautiful Garden 


In Your Community 


Nothing reflects so favorably upon the 


land, predominantly British in ori- ; : : i d standing of a 
i - hain etn so nave ai an nes wee ES Spgs epi Teas tamin D from the sun’s rays in this character, prestige and standing 
tions, it has been considered normal tend to have longer labors and more gin. Their pelvic shape is round. : woman as does her garden. You can 


tor a woman of the white race to 
have a flattened pelvis with an oval 
shaped opening—-that is, wider 
from side to side tnan it is from back 


one 


births. 


The Normal Pelvis 


aifficult 


If the shape of the pelvis is not 
governed by race and skin color, 
what accounts for the variation? 
What have these women in common 


country, and comfort and custom 
both demand that all wear clothing, 
we must look to other sources of the 
vitamin. It is contained in a few of 


make such a garden your very own— 
one that is the most talked about and 
admired in your community. Don't envy 
a beautiful garden. Nothing so quickens 





, ’ , »Lr ‘Ivis : “asv child- our common foods—egg yolk, liver sri ; i a 
to front. A newborn baby’s head is If the round pely is a nd easy child who have the round-shaped pelves cieem, tae Gea ue “dl on Rag : the spirit as the magic of growing | 
approximately round, or longer from birth were characteristic of the Negro which make for easy labor? The a i “~ tu t - t the “os ne a ow 

: . , ; an Hawivieles , 4 : . : : = pao eet as dairy products, bu e amounts are : : i ; 
back to front. or other dark-skinned women, then common factor is vitamin D-—suffi- y | ’ ¥ - To accomplish this does not require 


If an X-ray is taken of a child’s 
head as it attempts to pass through 
the oval opening of a flattened pelvis, 
an empty space shows at each side of 
the head. These spaces at the sides 
are of no use to the child struggling 
to be born. At the back and front of 
such an opening, there is not room 
enough for the round head to pass 
through, in spite of the tact that the 
bones of the skull fold ovet 
other slightly 


Nature Is Wise 


Sometimes 
to such an 


one an 


tlattened 
head is 
serious 
results, a para- 
imbecile, may be 


the pelvis is 
extent that the 
severely squeezed. If a 
enough birth injury 
lyzed child, or an 
born. If birth proves too difficult, 
the surgeon performs a Caesarean 
Operation to save the lives of mother 
and child. 

How does it come about that a 
baby with a nearly-round head must 
be born through an oval opening? 
This seems a peculiar arrangement. 
Nature is not generally stupid in mat 
ters of this kind! 

The flattened pelvis has been con 
sidered normal for white 
white 


women 


Only because so many women 
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all such women would have the round 
pelvis and consequent short labor. 
And all white women, regardless of 
where they live, would have the ovai, 
tlattened pelvis, and consequent dif 
ficult childbirth. But they don't! 
Now that there are X-rays for see- 
ing, and precise instruments for 
measuring the shape and size of the 
pelvie opening, physicians have 
changed their ideas of what a “nor- 
mal” pelvis is. Many white women, 
on this continent and elsewhere, are 
found to have pelves round in shape, 
exactly the same shape, in fact, as 
the Hottentot. On the other hand, 
some dark-skinned women are found 


to have flattened pelves making for- 


difficult, even impossible, childbirth. 
Pelvic shape evidently is not a racial 
characteristic. 

Some years ago, a doctor reporied 
that Negro women living in crowded 
tenements in cities of northern United 
States had the flattened pelves that 
used to be considered a typical white, 
feminine characteristic. On the other 
hana, the majority of Negro wornen 
living in the Deep South, working all 
day in the sunny fields, were reported 
to have round pelves. 

Scantily clothed women, working 
outdoors under the sunshine of India 


Lanvin 


Dofunt 


ARPEGE 
SCANDAL 
MY SIN 

RUMEUR 
PRETEXTE 


Bottled, sealed 


and packaged in France 


dt all leading druggists and perfume counters 


cient vitamin D during childhood and 
adolescence, 

A deficiency of this vitamin causes 
rickets in infants and children, even 
the teen-aged. Doctors have conclud- 
ed that the flattened pelvis with the 
oval opening is a deformity due to 
rickets during childhood or adoles- 
cence, even though the usual signs of 
the disease were not apparent. The 
flattened pelvis is thought by many 
physicians to be the most serious re- 
sult of rickets since it obstructs child- 
birth and, if severe enough, may 
cause the death of both mother and 
child. 


Produced In Body 


So it does not just happen 
some women give birth to healthy 
babies quickly and normally, while 
others give their infants such a rough 
passage that they may come into the 
world handicapped mentally or phy- 
sically. The mothers of future gen- 
erations will have the normal round 
pelvic opening if they have sufficient 
vitamin D throughout their growing 
years, i.e. until adult stature is 
reached. 

Vitamin D is produced in the body 
by the action of the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun on bare skin. These rays 
do not penetrate clothing, window 
glass, smoke or fog. People living in 
primitive societies wear little if any 
clothing in warm weather, and are 
constantly exposed to fresh air, sun- 
shine or skyline. When children 
grow up in slum areas, or are shut 
away from the sun by walls and by 
clothing, they will develop rickets 
unless they get vitamin D in their 
diet. 

The Highland women do not go 
about unclothed, but they work out of 
doors constantly, and the chief item 
of their diet is fish the best food 
source of vitamin D. The New Zea- 


that 





THE GHOSTLY VISITOR 
} THE silence of the night, 
When all the house is sleeping, 
I hear a step upon the stair, 
Then the sound of quiet weeping. 


Hastily I look toward 

The dim-lit narrow hall, 

But never a shadow passes, 
There is only the quick footfall. 


Along the echoing corridor 
Wafts a strange perfume; 
It finds the open doorway 
‘That leads into my room. 


Hastily I look toward 

An age-old family chair; 
Surely there is someone 
Caressing the black horsehair. 


My forehead oozes moisture, 

I know that my skin is pale, 

I promise myself that never again 
Will I go to an antique sale 
HEMINGWAY 


(RACK ELTON 








negligible. In summertime on this 
continent milk contains approximate- 
ly 48 International Units per quart. 
(Breast milk is an even poorer 
source.) A child needs from 400 to 
800 I.U. daily, and some nutritionists 
believe that teen-agers need as much 
as 1,500 I.U. daily. The richest source 
of vitamin D is cod and other fish 
liver oils. 

The surest and simplest means of 
obtaining an adequate amount of this 
vitamin is through a regular intake 
of some form of fish liver oil, or vios- 


JOAN 


great time, knowledge or expense, but 
merely a study and selection from the 
large number of superior offerings in 
our Spring catalogue. 


It is a mark of distinction to say that 
your flowers come from the Holland 
Bulb and Nursery Company. 


Write for your free copy of 
our Spring Catalogue today. 


Holland Bulb & Nursery Company 


Queen Elizabeth Way 
PORT CREDIT P.O., ONT. 
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Wine for Zest in Food 


By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT 


enturies culinary experts have 
ted an aura of -abracadabra 
the use of wine in cookery. 
unfortunate since there really 
hing involved or mysterious 
t. Wine can simply be used in 
f all or part of the liquid nec- 
in any of your favorite stew, 
le sauce or gravy recipes, with 
ic results. It provides the sim- 
sh with a subtle flavor which 
iescription, brings out the na- 
oodness in any food and, in 
overcomes undesirable 
(oily, fishy'and gamey ones in 
lar). 
ttain the desired results when 
ine in cooking there are two 
ental points of importance 
ire easy to remember. Primar- 
should never be able to detect 
n your cooking—-if you can 
you have used too much! A 
ngly small amount is all that 
ed to produce the desired deli- 
‘lavor and aroma—it should 
dominate but just accent the 
ou are flavoring. Start with a 
imount and Keep adding more, 
it gently and with a light 


ases, 


indly, wine should never cook 
high temperature. It can, be 
as it usually is in the case of 
sauces and gravies when it is 
t ingredient added to the foods 


, are at boiling point. The excep- 


when a long, slow, cooking 

is involved as in the case of 

pot roasts, etc., where a sim- 

temperature is used. The al- 

content of the wine evaporates 

t is heated as it does with other 

es and extracts where alcohol 

lvent, so that there need be 

s about serving wine-fla- 

is to the junior and tem- 
‘mbers of the household. 

t necessary to use any special 


/ 


'y of wine for cooking. A good 


use whatever table wine 
re serving as a beverage—just 
up the bottle of wine ahead of 
ind use what you need for bast- 
pot roasting. Sherry, however, 
bably the most used wine in 
'y since its flavor blends with 
every kind of food. It is ex- 


Is to 





@ The very fine and elaborate silver tea caddy shown 
above is one of a set of three made by Daniel Smith and 
Robert Sharp of London in 1768, at the height of English 
rococo. This style was popular in England for only about 
ten years. Photo courtesy of Royal Ontario Museum. 


cellent with soups, fish and shellfish: 
it does remarkable things for chicken, 
ham and veal; combines beautifully 
with fruits, custard mixtures and 
cream. The sweet dessert wines are 
best used with puddings, dried and 
fresh fruits and dessert sauces, Ac- 
tually there are no set rules to abide 
by as to which wines should be used 
with what foods and there is no limit 
to the dishes which respond gracious- 
ly to wine flavoring. 

To start at the beginning of the 
menu, soups both creamy and clear 
are definitely improved if a small 
measure of wine is added before servy- 
ing. A classic example is mushroom 
soup with sherry—not by any means 
the ultimate in wine cookery but one 
which can serve nicely for an intro- 
duction. 

For three to four servings heat 1 
10'2 oz. tin condensed mushroom soup 
with 1 cup rich milk and stir in 3 
tablespoons sherry just before serv- 
ing. Wherever your experimenting 
may lead you just remember to start 
with a small amount of wine for fla- 
voring—-much better to do it this way 
than to consign your creation to the 
garbage tin. 

Here is a very sturdy winter soup 
which is good for an after-ski gath- 
ering. 


Quick Potage Pa ysanne 


1 1046 Oza 
broth 

1 10% oz. tin water 

1 15 oz. tin red kidney beans and 
liquid 

3-4 tbsp. sherry 


tin condensed Scoteh 


Combine Scotch broth, water and 
kidney beans and simmer for ten min- 
utes. Add sherry and serve garnished 
with chopped parsley. Very nice to 
serve this in individual, earthenware 
soup dishes or casseroles. Yield: 4 
servings. 


Cranberry Ring Mold 


This is a very good jelly for an 
evening or Sunday supper buffet. It 
will serve eight people generously 
and it has quite a lot of taste appeal 
besides being an exellent foil for most 













SATURDAY NIGHT 


any salad you might like to serve 
with it (exception: beets). We would 
suggest Curried Chicken Salad with 
a garnish of devilled eggs and water- 
cress. 


2 packages’ raspberry-flavored 
gelatine 

1% cups hot water 

2 cups burgundy or claret 


14% cups sweetened cranberry 
sauce 
Dissolve flavored gelatine in hot 


water. Cool and add the wine. When 
it has begun to stiffen add the cran- 
berry sauce which has been broken up 
slightly with a fork. Pour into an 
oiled (with salad oil) 1'2 to 2 quart 
ring mold. 

A general guide to the use of wines 
in meat cookery roughly corresponds 
to the types of wines specified in the 
list of wines for table service (SATUR- 
pAY NIGHT, January 25). Red table 
wines are used with red meats or any 
cut of beef from filet mignon to ham- 
burger and any dish such as spaghetti 
which may have beef in the sauce; 
variety meats such as liver, kidney, 
oxtails, ete. (but not sweetbreads) 
come in this classification. White 
table wines are best used with meats 
like veal and pork. Lamb is very ver- 
satile, combining well with both red 
and white table wines. Sherry blends 
with any kind of meat and may be 
substituted for a change in place of 
either red or white table wines. 

The methods of using wines in 
meat cookery are: (a) Basting meats 
with wine while broiling, roasting or 
baking. (b) Replacing part of the 
liquid in the recipe with wine, &.g. 
.... stews, casseroles, etc. (c) Mari- 
nating the meats in wine before cook- 
ing, and using the marinade as part 
of the cooking liquid. 


Spiced Pot Roast of Bee] 


Marinade: 

2 cups water 

% cup vinegar 

4 tsp. salt 

6 peppercorns 

2 tsp. mixed pickling spices 

14 cup brown sugar 

3 large onions, sliced 

1% cups red wine (claret or bur- 
gundy) 

3-4 lbs. pot roast of beef 


Combine the first seven ingredients 
and bring to boiling point. Add the 
wine and pour over the beef. Cover 
and store in refrigerator or cool place 
overnight. Drain meat and brown on 
all sides in hot drippings. Pour half 
the spiced marinade over the beef and 
simmer, covered, for 2 hours. Add re- 
maining marinade and diced celery 
and sliced carrots if desired. Simmer 
for 1 hour longer or until tender. 
Measure the liquid left in the kettle 
and thicken, allowing 2 tbsp. flour to 
1 cup liquid (combine 2 tbsp. flour 
with 3 tbsp. cold water for mixing). 

Red and white wines, dessert wines 
and sherry all qualify to provide fla- 
vor accents for desserts. Fresh and 
frozen fruits are delicious served 
well chilled with whatever wine you 
are serving poured over them. Pack- 
aged gelatine desserts can be made 
glamorous by using '1 cup sherry and 
°4 cup warm water in place of 1 cup 
of the boiling water required. 


Sherry Chiffon Pie 


1 tbsp. unflavored gelatine 

1, cup cold water 

2 egg yolks 

2 tbsp. sugar 

’e tsp. salt 

1'2 cups scalded milk 

1s tsp. almond extract 

', cup sherry 

2 egg whites 

4 tbsp. sugar 

1-9 inch graham cracker crust 

Soften gelatine in hot water. Beat 

egg yolks with sugar and salt and 
gradually add a small amount of 
scalded milk, combining thoroughly. 
2eturn to remaining hot milk in 
double boiler and cock over hot water 
stirring until the mixture coats a sil- 
ver spoon. Remove from heat, add 
softened gelatine, almond extract and 
sherry and combine thoroughly. Cool 


in pan of cold water until the mix 
ture begins to. stiffen. Beat egg 
whites until stiff but not dry, add 


sugar gradualJs, continuing to heat. 
Fold into custard-gelatine mixture, 
blending thoroughly. Pour into gra- 
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THE ONE LOVELIEST WAY TO KEEP FLOWER FRESH 
easy... safe... 
effective ... 
and exquisite 
Just to glimpse the pretty porcelain-pink box ... 
to sense its subtle Blue Grass perfume is to know that this 
deodorant plus will not only keep you immaculate, 
but exquisitely feminine all day long 1.50 
SIMPSONS, TORONTO 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
9010 
BRAIN- TEASER 
~~ — 
Get Down to Bare Facts 
By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 
ACROSS DOWN 
Famous dear hunter. (8 1. Re cost of pearl buttons in London. (6 
5. Ida in a crooked French street which leads 2. It appears that Kathleen fires ‘‘The Happy 
to the canal. (6) , Gang". (6) 
9. Become vocal about a corn. (8 3 This through train includes at least one 
10. In which Kate appears to have gone on stop. (7) 
wheels. (6) t It climbs out of vinegar. (4) 
12. Select a word for this. (6) 6. Hint you'll get in a twinkling. (7) 
13. I revised revised. (8) oy oo 
15. Insects making game of letters? (8-4) 8 Final rehearsal at a nudist camp? (7) 
17. Being so stingy. ome deserves to be beaten 11. Maybe she won't mind ale for a change. (7) 
and rolled. (& 20. 4) 14 A dis-gust-ing way to talk. (7 
16. It Jowers your face value. (8) 


22. Whas he wittier than most poets? (8) 

23. Points made in the twenties, perhaps. (6) 

25. The beginning of the end of a bottle of beer 
(6) 

26. A swell vein. (8) 


27. Wherein Lamb's children were perfect 
Creams. (6! 

28. A last resort where you'll get a_ ticket 
(4-4) 





ham cracker crust 


Sprinkle top with 
nutmeg and chill for 2 hours or over 
night. Serve with sweetened whipped 
cream if desired. 
e @ 
ITIL p IRE 
BRIEF PAUSE 
PAUSE and recall a memory of joy, 
Love's eyes forever spreading 
A country, beautiful and familiar as 


childhood, 
All my meadows of happiness 


17. Stringing 
(3-4) 


along between two cars, perhaps 


18. A tot bcfcre tea followed by a rye mixture 
is bound to make you wobbly. (7) 

19. The union goes to extremes about half 
cent, as a salve. (7 

20. You can’t pin this on a nudist. (6) 

21. How Rip van Winkle fell. (6) 


24. Father get's ahead of himself. (4 


Solution to | asl 
Week's 


ACROSS 


1. Rooftops 

5. Sandra 

10. Seeing it thro 
11. Affliction 

12. Slur 

14. Webbing 

15. Colony 

18. Enable 

19. Nodding 

22. Odor 

23. Whole-notes 
25. A shift in the wind 
26. Errors 

27. Messages 


Puzzle 


DOWN 


1. Rascal 
2. One after anothe 
3. Tennis ball 

4. Printing 

6. Airs 

7. Double or notl 

8. Ashtrays 

9. Strop 

3. Wooden legs 

6. Lemonade 

7. Roulette 

20. Chain 

21. Asides 

24. Afar 39 


And the rockland of faith 
Barren of any shrub or 
Beside the ocean shore 


tins 
green 


Once more I drink deep 

The morning of time 

Walking tiger-limbed within the eyes 
of my lover, 

And the lips like the sword of 
angel erossed 

Lefore the mortals fleeing 

Past the gate of Eden. 


the 


DIANA SKALA 
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MUSIC 


His Works Are In Demand 


By JOHN YOCOM 


\ THEN the Montreal Little Sym 

phony began the second half of 
its season at the Hermitage, Cote des 
Neiges, on Jan. 25, concert-goers had 
the opportunity of hearing the first 
Montreal performance of young, dark 
Oskar Morawetz’ “Serenade fot 
Strings,” conducted by George 
Schick. Last week his “Carnival” 
Overture was played by the T.S.O. 
at the subscription concerts. Mora- 
wetz’ compositions are now in de- 
mand for radio and concert pro- 
grams; happily, they will be heard 
more and more. 

Based on Czech tunes, ‘Carnival’ 
has been one of the most widely play- 
ed of new Canadian orchestral works 
in recent years (12 public perform- 
ances to last week). Leading orches- 
tras in both Montreal and Toronto 
have featured it, under Jean Beaudet, 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, Alexander 
Brott, Ettore Mazzoleni, Paul Scher 
man and other conductors. It has 
been heard over the C.B.C.’s national 
networks and over short-wave to 
Europe and South America. Besides 
the T.S.O.’s performances, the Over- 
ture will be played this season by the 








SYMPHONY 


POP 


CONCERT 


ALFREDO ANTONINI, Guest Conductor 


FRIDAY February 4th 


8.15 P.M. 


RICHARD TUCKER 


Tenor 


50c, 75c, $1.00. $1.25 Ino tax) 


>—PIANOS— 





LOUIS XVI STYLE 


STEINWAY GRAND PIANO 
in Circassian walnut, $4,200.00 


(It would be well worth your while to 
come in, hear and see this exquisite in- 
strument.) 


MASON AND HAMLIN 


EBONIZED BABY GRAND 
in beautiful condition, $2,900.00 


Heintzman & Co. Grand, mahogany, 
$1,200.00 
All renovated 


RENTALS 
Uprights — $5.00 per mo. up 
Grands — $20.00 per mo. up 





PIANOS TUNED 


PAUL HAHN &Q@. 


—= 22 BLOOR EAST 
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MONTREAL 


HAVE A LONGER FASHION LIFE 





+ 
Oriental 
gives a pleasing com- 

xion and ‘luring 

oveliness for this 

important occasion. 
Wits, Rest, Qachel, fan-Tan 








MORAWETZ 


OSKAR 


Montreal Women’s Symphony under 
Ethel Stark and in Australia under 
Dr. Bernard Heinze. It was included 
in the C.B.C.’s third Album of Cana- 
dian Music, which was prepared for 
use in Canadian embassies as foreign 
publicity of this nation’s culture. 
The “Carnival” has been character- 
ized as light-hearted and festive. Last 
week the T.S.O. certainly played it 
with lots of zest. But the persistence 
of that feature in performance, While 
a welcome one in the energetic cli- 
max, probably clouded some of the 
earlier subtleties and color and ex: 
pressional contrasts that Mr. Mora- 
wetz calls for and which were more 
in evidence when the Toronto or 


chestra played it last fall. (S.N., 
Nov. 27). 
Czech-born Oskar Morawetz came 


to Canada in 1940 to continue his 
career in music. He is now on: the 
staff of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of Toronto. 

The guest artist was Marcel Grand- 
jany, the virtuosic French harpist- 
composer. This gentleman’s taste and 
skill have placed him among the few 
great harpists of the world; the 
training that he has had since the 
age of 8 with lessons by top-flight 
harpists has developed his great 
talent. Last week with the orchestra 
he played Handel’s Concerto for 
Harp and Strings in B flat minor and 
his own “Poem for Harp and Orcheés- 
tra.” In the first movement of the 
Handel there were moments when 
the string sections of the orchestra 
shouted down the harpist, and Grand- 
jany’s performance, despite tonal 
power, was merely a pantomime. But 
the lovely solo passages, especially in 
the transition cadenza between the 
Larghetto and the last Allegro, his 
smooth and rich playing completely 
won the audience. The classical 
melodic lines were projected with 
grace and fluent style: his phrasing 
was particularly delightful. In his 
“Poem” themes and rhythms flamed 
into lovely colors under his touch. 
For an unaccompanied encore’ he 
played a deft transcription of a 
folk tune. 

The other orchestral offerings were 
Milhaud’s spottily thematic ‘Suite 
Provencale” and Richard Strauss’s 
Symphonic Fantasy (‘Aus Italien’’). 
The latter was tuneful, colorful and 
spirited with some Italian folk song 
echoes (e.g., “Funiculi-funicula’) and 
much original expressionism. The 
orchestra under Sir Ernest’s firm 
beat played it crisply and got lots of 
drama out of it, especially in the con- 
cluding passages. 


Watson Recital 


The concert by the young Cana 
dian pianist, Lorne Watson, at To- 
ronto’s Eaton Auditorium on January 
15 revealed a great technical com- 
petence but too little emotional ap- 
peal. The opening “English Suite in 
G Minor” by Bach was mechanically 
excellent but without warmth. How- 
ever, in the Beethoven “Appassionata 
Sonata” he was more impressive. But 
there was still a certain coolness and 
thinness which was. not entirely 
compensated for by expertness. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Chopin group of three was 
more successful with the audience, 
though the Beethoven was undoubt- 
edly the achievement of the evening. 
In the “Nocturne in F Sharp” excel- 
lent tone control and rhythm were 
displayed. In the moderns, the 
Debussy “La Cathedrale Engloutie” 
was marked by a clarity of inter- 
pretation and a_ sensitiveness that 
had been lacking in the earlier por- 
tion of the concert. 

Mr. Watson is obviously a pianist 
of more than ordinary promise. The 
fact that he was able to prepare for 
this concert while heading the music 
department of Brandon College, at 
Brandon, Manitoba, suggests that he 
has an appetite for the necessary 
hard work that is always a_back- 
ground to concert work. 

When (Mr. Watson has gained 
enough confidence to allow his emo 
tion and his enthusiasm to show 
through without marring his present 
technical abilities, he will be able to 
reach and hold his listeners. He has 
already an excellent stage presence 
which will stand him in good stead in 
many concerts to come. Mr. Watson 
is a Canadian to be listened to.—R.G. 


Amazing Clarity 


Two pianos, sounding with a clarity 
seldom heard from one, were played 
last week in Eaton Auditorium by 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin. 
This clarity was a feature throughout 
the evening, proving once again that 
ensemble work not only demands 
perfect cooperation but, in turn, 
raises immensely the standard of the 
individual. 

“Fantasia” by George Phillip Tele- 
mann and Mozart's “Sonata in D 
major’ opened the program, setting 
the stage for Stravinsky’s ‘“Con- 
certo”, designed by the composer to 
restore the original conception of the 
name concerted rivalry. The open 
ing movement consisted largely of 
carrillon passages, though somewhat 
more discordant than that usually 
achieved by bells, but the Nottuwrno 
brought out both Stravinsky’s gift 
for unusual melody and the duo- 
pianists’ skill at extracting it from 
amidst the enfolding dissonance. As 
a well-deserved encore, they played 
an exciting dance by Katchkaturian. 

After intermission, they returned 
to more-familiar music, playing 
first, on a single piano, Schubert's 
charming ‘Rondo’ (opus 138), fol- 
lowed by Babin’s own “Etude No. 3” 
for two pianos. Debussy’s “Pour 
l’Egyptien’’ and Tschaikovsky’'s 
“Eugen Onegin’ waltz closed the 
program officially but the capacity 


audience demanded four’ encores. 
FA. 
Winnipeg music lovers are a bit 


wistful about the recently announced 
appointment of Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor of the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra, to share the conductorship of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Leopold Stokowski. Says the 
Winnipeg Free Press critic: “Both 
before and since radio came into 
existence as a powerful disseminator 
of music, the annual visit of the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra has always prov- 
ed more or less the climax of our 
local musical season ... Mr. Mitro- 
poulos, because of his lengthy tenure 
of office, has become more familiar 
here than either of his predecessors 
... It is a trifle saddening to reflect 
that his appearance next March 7 
and 8 will doubtless mark the last 
occasions when the actuality of his 
dynamic achievement on the podium 
will enthrall us as no scientific but 
invisible transmission can ever do.” 
. 

On January 21 Geza de Kresz open 
ed a course of sixteen illustrated 
lectures in Violin Pedagogy at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of To- 
ronto with an open program. It was 
attended by interested members of 
the musical profession, the press and 
the general public. The lectures are 
given in Room 73 every Friday 
afternoon at 2.30 p.m. 


EJARRS ADASKIN will present a 
Toronto recital during his Cana- 
dian tour, at Eaton Auditorium on 
Friday evening, Feb. 4. His program 
will include Sibelius’ ‘“‘Sonatine,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Concerto for Violin,” and 
premiéres of notable Canadian works 

Barbara Pentland’s “Vista,” Jean 
Coulthard’s ‘Poem for Violin and 
Piano” and Henry Brant’s “Ballad 
for Violin and Piano.” 


THEATRE 


“Doctors Dilemma 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


oo RECIPE for a Shaw play is 
simple enough, and anybody with 
Shaw’s instinct for what is theatri- 
cally effective can use it. You take a 
group of persons behaving in accor- 
dance with the generally accepted 
conventions, and throw into the midst 
of them one, two or even three per- 
sons behaving in accordance with 
some violently paradoxical conven- 
tion which you proceed to treat as 
the only right and proper convention. 
The effect is exactly the same as that 
of putting the two elements of a 
Seidiitz powder together in water; 
you are bound to get an efferves- 
cence. Plausibility is attained by 
making the conventional characters 
as true to type as possible, which 
enables the audience to overlook the 
extravagance of the paradoxical 
ones. We commend the recipe to Mr. 
Morley Callaghan. 

The things that can be done by this 
method are limited only by the limits 
of the playwright’s dexterity and 
Mr. Shaw’s has none. Is there in the 
history of the drama another play 
in which the death of a_ leading 
character, taking place on the stage, 
is treated as high comedy and pro- 
duces burst after burst of unre 
strained (and quite unashamed) 
laughter in the audience as it does 
in “The Doctor's Dilemma”, which is 
probably the most brilliant example 
of the Irishman’s virtuosity and has 
been revived for a week at Hart 
House Theatre as the ninth all-uni- 
versity production under Mr. Robert 
Gill? 


High-WW ‘ater Mark 


This is in our opinion easily the 
high-water mark of Mr. Gill’s career 
at the theatre. He has now had time 
to grow into the dramatic life of the 
huge group of colleges from which 
he can draw, and the participants in 
that life have learned to respect and 
obey him. There was not only much 


excellent acting in this show (and 
no really serious weak spot), but 
there was a coherence, a_ solidity, 


which can be attained only by ex- 
cellent direction a director who 
knows the effect he wants to pro- 
duce and players who know how to 
produce it for him. One or two de- 
tails inevitably revealed the amateur 
nature of the undertaking, but they 
were never serious. The effect of 
whispering is not properly produced 
on the stage by whispering, but by 
making motions as if you were whis- 
pering and yet talking loud enough 
(t10ugh rather sibilantly) to be heard 
in the back row. 

The Shavian talkiness of the play 
is overcome by Mr. Gill, as it was in 
the recent professional “Man and 
Superman”, by deliberately cultivat- 
ing an element of burlesque in the 


talky characters. It is impossible 
now—if it ever was—to treat Mr. 
Shaw's creations as a slice of life, 


and the 1949 audience does not de- 
mand that they should be so treated. 
The one _ place where’ burlesque 
seemed overdone was in the poetiz- 
ing of Sir Ralph after the death 
scene; and there it seemed to be Mr. 
Shaw’s pen rather than Mr. Gill's 
judgment that had slipped. Every- 
where else the professional medical 
atmosphere was beautifully realized; 
one almost smelt the iodoform. 
e @ 


DRAMATIC CROSS-SECTION 


T= great veteran actress Eva Le 

Gallienne, bravely fighting laryn- 
gitis, gave a group of dramatic read- 
ings at Eaton Auditorium last week. 
She was capably assisted..by John 
Dawson, in looks and acting not un- 
like old Jack Barrymore in his thir- 
ties. Scenes presented were from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Chekov’s “Cher- 
ry Orchard” and “Camille.” Except 
that her throat condition limited 
vocal range and_ subtleties, the 
scenes, aS one might expect, were 
moving ones. We particularly liked 
the garden scene from’ “Romeo and 
Juliet” and the “Camille” sample, one 
of the 18 death-scenes that the hand- 
some Le Gallienne has “lived 
through” in her career. 

Sans costumes, sans sets, she relied 
on complete audience rapport for her 
effects—-laughs, poetic feeling, even 
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see LL 


some damp eyes in the “Camille” ang 
a mingling of emotional response, jn 
the Chekov. And if the separate 
scene point was occasionally too op. 
vious, or the male role here and there 
hammy 
play, the single effect was achieved. 
It was an engaging, intimate shx 

a sample cross-section of the acting 
art by one of the greatest of ‘his 
century.—J.P. 


Sells 3 Articles 5 
Toronto Paper Be‘ ore 
Finishing Cours 
“A Toronto 
cepted two 
mine when 


paper c- 
article 
I had 
completed my ird 
assignment of the hb ws. 
paper Institute Co «se 
Although to date I 
only finished the 
story writing as 
ment, I have alr dy 
sold a third article 
my first fiction sto 
in the mail. A ey 
would have all seemed i: 





menths ago it 
ceivable. N.I.A. has made it a reality.” 


Pearl B. McDougall, 
Ontario. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


it’s much simpler 
than you think! 


120 Hay Avenue, Mi 


S° many people with the “germ” of 

writing in them simply can’t zet 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to tuk- 
ing the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of 
commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men 
and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on 
business, homemaking, hobbies, sports 
travel, local, club and church activities. 
human interest stories, as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of cheques for 
$25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that 
the way to learn to write is by writing! 
Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics 
The story is the thing. Every copy 
“cub” goes through the course of prac- 
tical criticism—a training that turns 
out more successful authors than any 
other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruct on 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts «nd 
keeps you writing in your own hone, 
on your own time. And upon the wv rv 
same kind of actual assignments gi\ en 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Tous 
you learn by doing. not by study: .¢ 
the individual styles of model auth«:s. 

Each week your work is analy ed 
constructively by practical writers. 
Gradually they help to clarify your cwn 
distinctive style. Writing soon becon °s 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as \ 0u 
gain the “professional” touch that ¢ °ts 
your material accepted by edit: \s 
Above all, you can see constant prog: °ss 
week by week as your faults are « \r- 
rected and your writing ability gre 
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Novels Must Not Read As Dreams 
Fither Pleasant Or Unpleasant 


By THADDEUS KAY 


STA. NGRAD—by Theodor Plievier— 
R. erson—$3.25. 

a sad but by no means unique 

nmentary on the confused mor- 
als { our times that a German can 
a book full of adverse criticism 
»f | .s own country’s military forces 
an ‘lowing praise of an enemy with- 
ou! snyone (except possibly certain 


v ard Germans) criticizing him 
for °. He can gloat openly over the 
tri uph of this enemy, and yet have 
his »ook praised and recommended 
on the dust jacket by his country’s 
greatest living writer. 


is significant, of course, that the 
enemy” in this case is the Soviet 
Unien, a nation whose success at su- 
borning treason is one of the major 
olitical phenomena of today. 

No matter what a German may 
have thought of Hitler and the Nazi 
party, the fact was that Germany— 
no matter how she got into it—was 
involved in a war for survival, on 
this front against a fascist dictator- 
ship no less ruthless than her own, 
and that any but the most modern- 
style loyalty would call for a German 
either actively taking part in the 
fight, or at least keeping his mouth 
shut about military, as opposed to 
political, considerations. : 

“Stalingrad” is the story of the en- 


> circlement, defeat, and annihilation 





; rupt 


of the German Sixth Army, under 


= von Paulus, in the area between the 
' Volga and Don rivers west of Stalin- 


grad. It is a depressing tale of hor- 
ror, misery, and death. Its messages, 
penned by a lifelong pacifist and 
regime-long anti-Nazi, are that the 
Hitler government was internally cor- 
and militarily blind, and that 
war is Hell. 

With the first of these theses, no- 


body is going to argue very much, 


" although the implied corollary of the 


& selfless honesty and efficiency of the 


opposing forces may be a little hard 
for some to take. Mr. Plievier infers 
that if it hadn’t been for self-inter- 
ested party leaders at home, the Sixth 
Army would have been allowed to 
surrender itself into the paternal 
captivity of the Soviets, and that this 
would have been a very fine thing for 
them. The fortunate few German 
prisoners of the Russians who are 
just now trickling home might not 
view this theory in exactly the 
author’s happy light. 

The second thesis, that war is Hell, 
is also a popular one. William Tecum- 
seh Sherman stated it, but soldiers 
throughout history have been aware 
of the facet. They have also been 
aware, as Mr. Plievier unfortunately 
isot, that war is not unmitigated 
Hel, that it has its relieving mo- 
ments, that its very unpleasantness 
beags out qualities in men which in 
pe ce would have lain dormant, that 
' ve all it is at least a memorable 
es erience to stand out against the 

idrum monotony of normal life. 
Stalingrad” is a wholly one-sided 
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picture of a battle. Perhaps it is a 
great book, as many allege, but the 
author has stacked the cards for 
himself by taking the easiest side. Al- 
most anyone can write what appears 
to be a “powerful” book if he sticks 
to descriptions of horrors, to the de- 
tails of violent and _ picturesque 
deaths, to swiftly-moving actions and 


adventures. The very piling on of 
grim detail eventually overpowers 
the reader. 


The Straw Men 


Unfortunately, Mr. Plievier over- 
does it. He describes an entire Ger- 
man infantry regiment being blown 
up, along with its regimental artil- 
lery, apparently all at once. He 
doesn’t say by what. Every single 
Russian attack is a complete and 
overwhelming success, but each one 
comes to an unexplained halt once 
its primary objectives are attained, 
evidently to allow the Germans to 
reform a little farther back so as to 
give the author another battle to 
write about, and so on. The cumula- 
tive effect is one of a battle being 
organized to suit a book, rather than 
the book describing the course of a 
battle, and of a succession of straw 
men being set up for a later leisure- 
ly knocking over. 

The device of the translators in 
describing German equipment and 
departments in American terms— 
ie., “jeep”, “shelter-half” “G-3’, etc. 
—is too distracting to describe. 

In a recent little volume called 
“From the City, From the Plough”, 
an Englishman also wrote a story 
about the war. In it men were kill- 
ed, sometimes horribly, men were 
heroic, men were just normal. No- 
body enjoyed the fighting very much, 
but everybody did it. No one spoke 
great truths. The overall effect was 
one of credibility. 

In “Stalingrad”, Theodor Plievier 
does a fine job of describing a night- 
mare. But a nightmare lifted from 
its context, deprived of contrasts, af- 
forded no relief, becomes nothing but 
a rather unpleasant dream. Novels 
should not read like dreams, pleasant 
or unpleasant. 


Story-Teller’s Art 


By J. L. CHARLESWORTH 


| CAPTURE THE CASTLE — by Dodie 
Smith — McClelland & Stewart — 
$3.00. 


YVSerHER or not there are more 

eccentric families in England 
than elsewhere, English novelists who 
write for entertainment seem to ex- 
cel in inventing characters and situ- 
ations that are quite different from 
those one meets in real life and in 
making them believable. 

This first novel by Dodie Smith, 
who is also a clever playwright, main- 
tains the tradition of the non-realis- 
tic school. The family around whom 
the book revolves consists of an im- 
poverished author, James Mortmain, 
whose literary reputation rests on a 
Gertrude Steinish sort of book pub- 
lished several years before the story 
begins; his second wife, Topaz, an 
artists’ model; and three children by 
his first marriage, Rose, Cassandra 
and Thomas. It is Cassandra, seven- 
teen years old, who tells the story in 
the form of a diary. 

The family’s earning capacity is 
nil, as the father has been unable to 
get into the mood for writing since 
he rented, many years before the 
story opens, the ruined castle which 
is their home and which gives the 
book its name. Topaz cannot work as 
a model without going to London 
where her living expenses would be 
about equal to her earnings. There 
is no more valuable furniture to be 
sold, 

Taking their poverty in a most 
light-hearted manner, Cassandra real- 
izes that their best hope of fiscal sal- 
vation lies in Rose’s finding a rich 
husband. The little village near the 
castle holds no prospect of suitable 
romance until they find that the 
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DODIE SMITH 


estate of their nominal landlord, to 
whom they have paid no rent for 
several years, has been inherited by 
a wealthy and presentable young 
American. Except for a surprising 
twist at the conclusion, the exper- 
ienced novel-reader will have no dif- 
ficulty in writing the remainder of 
the plot for himself. 

The charm of the book lies in the 
mixed naiveté and sophistication of 
Cassandra’s revelation of her own 
character and opinions and _ her 
shrewd estimates of the motives of 
the other persons who make the story 
move. Readers whose childhood lay 
in the early years of this century will 
be reminded of the stories that used 
to be written for children by the late 
E. Nesbit in the old Strand Magazine 
Miss Smith has adapted that formula 
to the tastes of a rather older audi- 
ence, without losing the sense of fun 





CANADA 


and high spirits necessary to making 
a preposterous plot plausible. 

Now that so many novelists con- 
ceive themselves to be persons with 
a high and serious mission in life, it 
is refreshing to meet one like Dodie 
Smith who still follows the old prin- 
ciple that a novelist’s first mission is 
to tell an entertaining story. 


Ingenious Editor 
By WYNNE PLUMPTRE 


AMERICA THROUGH BRITISH EYES— 
compiled and edited by Allan 
Nevins—Oxford—$6.00. 


— is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of a book that appeared 
twenty-five years ago under the title 
“American Social History as Record- 
ed by British Travellers.” The earlier 
title accurately indicates its contents. 
It is an anthology taken from the 
writings of British travellers who 
were not primarily engaged in a study 
of the United States—of people like 
William Cobbett, Harriet Martineau. 
Charles Dickens, Herbert Spencer, 
Matthew Arnold, and Lord Tweeds- 
muir. They are all keen observers 
and excellent writers, but they are 
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casual observers rather than inten- 
sive students. 

The book contains quotations from 
neither Bryce nor Laski. Neverthe- 
less it is interesting and, thanks to 
the ingenuity of the editor, revealing 
of the typical attitudes of the Eng- 
lish, from period to period, as well 
as of the changing American scene 
that they were depicting. 
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Regina blossomed overnight, from 
tent city in 1882 to today’s 64,000. 
From the beginning, she was imbued 
with the enterprising, adventurous, 
restless spirit characteristic of the 
western plains. Regina is a city to 
be reckoned with: Centre of one of 
the continent’s most famed farming 
areas, the flat, heavy clay soil is 


admirably suited 
farming. 


Regina is 
merchandising, distributing and con- 
vention city. To the annual Regina 


to mechanized 
also a_ great 


exhibition and rodeo come Canadian 
and American visitors in their thous- 
ands. Here, too, are the headquarters 
of the ‘“‘Redcoats,’? Canada’s own 
famed Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. In industry, art, education, 
she has made giant 
cancer clinic is one of the finest on 
the continent. But, come, see for 
yourself, this city of clean, dignified, 
fresh beauty ... the city that grew 
from a settlement of tents to the 
lusty greatness that is Regina today. 


Her 


strides. 


Luncan Harwood 
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THE WEEK 


By JOHN L. 


NDREW ALLAN’S production of 
44 ‘Twelfth Night’ differed from 
most (by intent or accident) in that 
the comedy scenes completely over- 
powered the serious ones. Shake- 
spearean lyricism came in a bad sec- 
ond to Shakespearean buffoonery, 
which, as it turned out, was not at 
all a bad thing. The clowns were obvi- 
ously having a whale of a time and 
they performed with great gusto and 
good humor—which could certainly 
not be said of the straight men, poor 
things. Lister Sinclair's Malvolio 
was convincing and good, although I 
think he could have played it in a 
much higher key, especially in the 
light of the other performances, 
which were—to say the least—unre- 
strained. Best of all, I thought, was 

. the wonderfully salty performance of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek by Eric Christ- 
mas, who is just about the best all- 
round comedian in the C.B.C. roster. 

As for the women, it seemed to me 
that Ruth Springford’s Maria was not 
nearly raffish enough—she ought to 
have been even more vulgar and dis- 
reputable than her cohorts; the two 
principals, on the other hand, were 
admirably contrasted: Alice Mather’s 
naive, almost-too-unsophisticated Vi- 
ola was a tremendously effective foil 
for Margo Christie’s wise and worldly 
Olivia. 

The music, which had a real, au- 
thentic Elizabethan flavor—thanks to 
Dr. Arnold Walter’s scholarship and 
unfailing good taste—was infinitely 
more effective than mere “radio 
music” could ever have been. 

7. 

I am told that last year’s produc- 
tion of “Trelawney of Wells” 
brought in an avalanche of appreci- 
ative fan-mail from people who ap- 
parently regard the play as one of 
the imperishable jewels of the Eng- 
lish theatre. For this reason then, 
Mr. Allan was entirely justified in 
repeating it on “Stage 49”-—if there is 
any other reason it momentarily es- 
capes me. For my money, ‘“Trelaw- 
ney” has done its job and earned an 
honorable discharge. The radio per- 
formance was almost, though not 
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quite, as creaky as the play itself; 
it was saved only through the heroic 
efforts of Frank Peddie and Tommy 
Tweed. 


The following week's play was a 
good antidote to Sir Arthur’s chest- 
nut. It was Alan King’s “The Hero” 
—brand new and slick as a whistle. 
Mr. King is a very old hand at the 
business of radio writing and “The 
Hero” is a neat, workmanlike little 
play. The characters are real people 
—decently Canadian without being so 
Canadian that it hurts—the situations 
are reasonable and the plot is han- 
dled with professional skill. 

The play had one bad fault; like 
so many radio dramas, it suffered 
from too much narration, and narra- 
tion—by someone who may or may 
not have a place in the action—is the 
easy way out for a radio playwright. 
It is so much simpler to let a narra- 
tor describe the personalities of the 
protagonists and his (and the au- 
thor’s) reaction to them than to re- 
veal these things by the speeches 
and actions of the characters them- 
selves. Even the respectable example 
of the classic Greek tragedies is not 
sufficient excuse for overdoing this 
sort of thing in modern, realistic 
radio drama. 

Both George Madero, the hero of 
the story, and Harvey, his sensible 
and unheroic friend, are sound, con- 
vincing characters but the happiest 
creation of the lot is Millie, the farm- 
girl, who—for once—talks and acts 
like a farm-girl and not like a char- 
acter out of Good Housekeeping. Ruth 
Springford did wonders with the role, 
in her charmingly bemused and in- 
articulate way. 

I wish I was sure just what Mr. 
King was driving at in his play. If he 
was simply telling the story of an 
individual—a war hero who happened 
to be an irresponsible scoundrel— 


then he did very well; if, on the other 
hand, he was trying to convince us 
that military heroism and civilian 
villainy are universally associated— 
an ungracious and impudent conclu- 
sion—then he failed to get his point 
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across. But to suggest that is prob- 
ably to do Mr. King a grave injustice. 


I don’t know how concerned the 
C.B.C. really is about the recent 
charges that it was paying insuffi- 
cient attention to the broadcasting of 
religious programs. However, they 
are going to make up for their sins 
of omission by broadcasting a new 
B.B.C. production of “The Man Born 
to be King”, the dramatic chronicle 
of the life of Christ written by Miss 
Dorothy Sayers. An earlier produc- 
tion of this work was heard on C.B.C. 
networks during the winter of 1943- 
4, but the new version is said to be 
a far more expert performance. 

It is directed by Noel Iliffe, under 
close supervision of the author and 
will star a number of the best known 
British radio actors. For broad-- 
casting purposes the play-sequence 
has been divided into twelve episodes 
which will be aired over the Domin- 
ion network on Monday nights, be- 
ginning January 31 and continuing 
until April 18. The series begins with 
the story of the “Wise Men” and of 
the events which led up to Herod’s 
infamous massacre of the innocents 
and ends with the Resurrection and 
Ascension. The final broadcast will 
fall, appropriately enough, on Easter 
Monday. 

This year, for the first time, the 
C.B.C. is relaying B.B.C. school pro- 
grams to Canadian schools and pro- 
ducing educational broadcasts _ spe- 
cifically designed for the school chil- 
dren of Great Britain. 
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Liquor Law Driving 
Tourists To Paris 


By P. O’D. 


London. 


ee in this country continue 

to have a hard time of it, what 
with taxation, drink restrictions, and 
enormously increased labor costs. If 
it were merely a matter of the wel- 
fare of hotel-keepers and restaura- 
teurs, the government would prob- 
ably take a very cold and detached 
view of their difficulties. But no 
hotels means no foreign visitors, and 
the government is anxious to attract 
to this country as many foreign visi- 
tors as possible, especially the kind 
who come armed with dollars. The 
idea is to disarm them. 

Now that the authorities have 
abolished the “bottle party”’—toler- 
ated as a safety-valve for the fes- 
tively inclined who didn’t care what 
they paid—it becomes necessary to 
find some other way of speeding the 
hours after 10.30 p.m. People don’t 
come to London from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., with the idea of going to bed 
even earlier than they do at home. 
The only effect of austerity is to send 
them to Paris, where they don’t have 
to go to bed at all, unless they really 
want to. So what becomes of the 
dollars? 

With the idea of making things 
brighter for tourists, and also more 
profitable for hotel-keepers, the gov- 
ernment is considering an amend- 
ment to the new Licensing Bill which 
would permit the later sale of drinks 
in hotels and restaurants—until as 
late as 2 a.m., it is said. 

This is a reasonable and belated 
reform, but whether or not it will be 
carried out remains to be seen. The 
temperance cranks will put up a bit- 
ter fight against it. But no drinks, 
no dollars. And dollars are some- 
thing we badly need—just as badly 
as some people may need the drinks. 


Grand Old Man of Hollywood 


Older playgoers will remember 
Sir Aubrey Smith as one of the most 
competent and distinguished of Eng- 
lish actors who never reached the 
rank of star. He had almost every- 
thing, the handsome face and figure, 
the fine voice, the beautiful tech- 
nique, but he never quite got to the 
top. Too big perhaps-—-it can be a 
handicap to tower over all the rest 
of the cast—some lack of fire in his 
temperament, or just the luck of the 
thing. Whatever the reason, he near 
ly always took minor roles. But he 
must have made many a star shake 
in his shoes, for he could act most 


of them nearly off the stage in a 
matter of sheer technical skill. 

It was the same on the films, where 
for him as for many another fine old 
artist the talkies made a new and 
even more successful career. He be- 
came the “grand old man” of Holly- 
wood—a role which must have 
given him a lot of sly amusement, for 
he was a very English person, with 
a keen sense of humor. 

Here in England he had a third 
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would seem to indicate. He was a 
great cricketer in his day, a famous 
bowler, who got his “blue” at Cam. 
bridge in 1882, and afterwards cap. 


tained Sussex and led England XjJs° 


in Australia and South Africa in the 
early days of Test cricket. 

Even W. G. Grace admitted that jt 
was “rather startling” to see him 
come. loping up to the bow ing 
crease to hurl the ball over from the 
top of his immense reach. For go 


career, in popular esteem as impor- 
tant as the other two—perhaps 
even more so, as the obituary notices 
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Ovaitine is indeed The World’s Most Popular 


Nightcap. Millions of people all, over the world drink it 
to help get the sound, natural sleep that’s so restful and 


refreshing. 


And Ovaltine is good because it is made of Nature’s 
own good foods — barley malt, milk and eggs, fortified 
with vitamins and minerals. Drink it as a nightcap — to 


help you awake refreshed. 


Get Ovaltine at your drug or food 


store in four Convenient sizes. 


charming and kindly a man he n 
have made quite .a number of pex 
shake in their shoes in his time. 
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Lighter Side 


Of Teaching 


By M. H. M. MacKINNON 


rm ACHERS of English in the uni- 
| ersity have a heavy task. They 
overcome a certain hostility to 
th -ubject taught, they must try to 
the reading of literature pleas- 
ven when it suffers the stigma 
ing compulsory, they must strain 
the eyes correcting themes and 
ng through endless pages of ex- 
ay, ation answers. Of all these tasks 
th st is the worst. English papers 
enerally long and often written 


al 
») barely legible scrawl. They are 
of difficult to assess. The work 
cor s at the end of a term of teach- 
in hen the instructor’s vitality is 
10 t. In fact the marking of exam- 
it ms in English may drive one 
to stremes. Most of us can under- 
st the feelings of a noted profes- 
so, of English in an Ontario univer- 
sit, who took his papers with him to 
mars during his summer abroad and 


conveniently let them slip over the 
shi s rail the first day out! 

Kut our sanity is often saved by the 
unconscious humor of some of the 
answers. It does not seem right to 
cal! these “exam howlers”, for they 
are only mildly funny. But I for one 
iestify that during the strain of 
marking they have an_= enorrmhous 
therapeutic value. ; 

‘Hamlet’ can always be counted on 
for a glorious blunder. This vear the 
blunder was near the truth. “Claudi- 
us poisoned the king and adulterated 
the Queen.” 

Perhaps Scots ancestry accounted 
for the next one. The student had 
studied Books 1 and 2 of “Paradise 
Lost’ and had learnt among other 
things about the building of Pande- 
monium (“the place of all the de- 

*) in Hell. On the examination 

ite: “The fallen angels built 

palace which they called Caledon- 

ium.” If he had been talking of 

Burns's peem “Tam o* Shanter”’ the 

mistake Would have been more 
understandable. 

Some of the errors are harder to 
account for. For instance one stu- 
dent commenting on Haldane's essay 
“Man's Destiny” referred to the dan- 
ger that man might in time become 
a “cynosaur”’. Could this be a blend 
of «yvnosure and dinosaur? 
ipe’s “Rape of the Lock” never 
e 


cal 
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fails to delight the freshman class, 
but they have something of a strug- 
gle to keep track of the spirit world. 
Pope introduces salamanders, 
nymphs, sylphs, and gnomes; admit- 
tedly the last three are not easy to 


spell. Among the substitute names 
that appeared on various papers 
“slyphs” was the most common: 


“selps” and “elphs” slipped into the 
list now and then; and one student 
invented his own spirit world, inhab- 
ited by “gnomes, drones, and aero- 
drones”! 

All the examples offered so far il- 
lustrate a mental process of gliding 
from one idea or word or sound to 
an adjoining area. But in English as 
in figure-skating there are not only 
glides but leaps, as witness the final 
specimen. This student must have 
been dozing when versification was 
discussed in class or he would have 
known that the pause in the middle 
of a line of verse is called the caes- 
ura. But what he lacked in learning 
he made up in invention. “The Caes- 
ura refers to anything that happened 
during the Roman occupation of 
Britain.” 


When Mortality 
Delays 


By J. E. MIDDLETON 


ONG, long ago my father complet- 

ed a term as minister of a con- 
gregation in Guelph, Ont. I have a 
dim memory of the stony grimness 
of the church, inside and out. By 
kneeling on the hard pew (when un- 
observed by mother) I could see the 
choir, securely confined in the rear 
gallery. The singers were supported 
by a reed organ, a ’cello and a flute. 
The ‘cellist, Mr. Hocken, worked his 


mouth curiously as he raked the 
strings. The flautist, Mr. Rickaby, 
whistled sideways. Both enlivened 


my native curiosity and gave me sub- 
jects for home-imitation all through 
the week. 

Besides, a merry lady who sang 
there was wont to wave her hand 
surreptitiously at me, smile, and, at 
times, even wink! JT remembered her 
with gratitude as the one high-light 
in a background of stone-grey solem- 
nity. Father, in the pulpit, never 
smiled, as he did at home. Mother, 
usually gay, in church was decorous 
beyond reason. Even Granny, find- 
ing in her ample pocket a peppermint 
to bestow upon me, passed it over 
sternly. 

All this was recalled to mind when 
I was introduced, only yesterday, to 
an elderly lady of cheerful mien who 
said she felt as if she ought to know 
me. Had I, by any chance, served as 
organist in a Toronto undertaker’s 
chapel? Modestly I disclaimed the 
honor of having contributed to fun- 
eral pomp. 

“Strange,” she replied. “There is 
a distinct resemblance, save that the 
other man needed a haircut; and 
badly.” She added that my surname 
had been rattling around in her me- 
mory for years in a sort of unattach- 
ed way. She had thought back over 
her school-teachers, the acquain- 
tances of her family, and her father’s 
political friends—-h@ was an M.P.P. 
but couldn’t fix the name of any per- 
son. Had I ever lived in Guelph? 

I admitted that I had lived there 
from age three to age six or there- 
abouts; my father was the minister 
of a church on Paisley Street. 


” 


“Paisley Street Primitive Metho 
dist!” she exclaimed. “Of course. 
That’s it. I’ve been hearing about 


the ministers of that church all my 
life. My mother went to that church 
from her earliest days. Nearly all 
our close friends went there. After 
the building was burned the congre- 
gation scattered; some to Dublin 
Street, some to other churches, but 
there still was a bond—if you know 
what I mean. Every little while 
there would be a reunion. There was 
one not long ago; an anniversary of 
some kind 

“Of course I don’t remember your 
father. He was there years before I 
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was born, but Mother remembered. 
So did the older Hockens, and 
others.” 


Maybe I was wrong in emphasizing 
the stony grimness of Paisley Street 
Church. Maybe there was a tide of 
happiness flowing through that I, at 
the time, was too young to notice. 
Maybe the gaiety of Mother, outside 
the stone walls, was in harmony with 
the underlying spirit of the congrega- 
tion. Maybe the eloquence of Father 

and he was eloquent — was a sec- 
ondary quality to his infinite capacity 
for friendship, and his persistent hu- 
mor. 

Chaucer stressed the joy of the pil- 
grims sauntering onward to Canter- 
bury. Here was another band of pil- 
grims plodding hopefully towards a 
farther destination; the Celestial 
City, no less, their ears attuned to 
hear “all the trumpets sounding on 
the other side.” 

Why are people remembered? <A 
few for their connection in a major 
or minor degree with some event of 
national importance; some for their 
inventions; some for ability beyond 
the average, such as poets, artists, 
musicians, statesmen, engineers: a 
wretched few for their crimes; fewer 
still for their great wealth. But the 
® 





First Catch Your Critic 


(Nearly a century ago, European 
ignorance concerning the New World 
was already rousing the ire of North 
Americans. These verses are trans- 
lated from the French of Pierre J. O. 
Chauveau, a French Canadian poet, 
1820-90. ) 

MONG your 

rather rare 
To find an author just returned from 
old Cathay 
Or even Canada 
away! 
About our land, you're well aware, 
they’ve always told 
most outrageous 
sensical and bold, 
Deriding us and ours. They’ll have to 
call a halt! 
For you must make the savants see 
they are at fault, 


yay Parisians it’s 
gay 


myth-countries far 


The 


yarns, non- 


And that a critic could, without a 
loss of face, 

Consult a decent map, in order not 
to place 

Bytown, Toronto, 
Sam’s domain. 

Tampico isn’t neighbor to Montreal 

that’s plain! 

From Boston to New York 
are very few, 

Here, even our deep woods 
none to the view. 

x a: wel 8 Amendments various 

Will leave the critics somewhat less 
hilarious. 

So tell your friends of apprehensive 

mood 

turn Canadian 

tattooed! 

CONSTANCE 


Galt, in Uncle 


red men 


present 


To one needn’t be 


KERR SISSONS 





people I recall over the years were 
none of these. Most of them had the 
grace of friendship. They liked peo- 
ple of all kinds and ages, children es- 
pecially, and they had the merry 
heart that doeth good like a medicine. 

For example, the soprano who took 
the trouble to smile and wink at a 


trousseau, wedding, 


nome . ‘accomplished 


four-year-old boy was Emily Sullivan. 
In all probability she has been in her 
grave for years and years. But at 
any moment I can summon her from 
the cemetery and see her in the gay 
little bonnet tied under her chin. You 
see, she gave herself a sort of tem- 
porary immortality. 
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Where Canada’s Economy Is Going 


In This Transitional Period 


By RODNEY GREY 


The volume and the direction of international trade is changing from 


the fixed pattern of the pre-war years to a less stable system. 


Beca use 


we demand American soods, we must continue to sell heavily in the 
United States; but some of our best markets are overseas, though as vel 
they can pay lor our exports only with American aid. 

The problems that face Canadian businessmen and governments in 
this changing international trade picture are ably set forth in a new 


hook—“Canada’s Economy in a Changing World.” 


It was written by 


ten experts for the ( anadian Institute of International Relations; it is 
an eminently readable presentation of our most immediate economic 


problems. 


I URING the summer of 1948 the 

Zesearch Committee of the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Af 
fairs decided that a service would 
be rendered to the public by having 
a group of Canadian economists 
write a book on the Canadian econo- 
my in this period of change. A num- 
ber of economists met in Toronto 
under the chairmanship of Dr. W. A. 
Mackintosh, Vice-Principal and Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts at Queen’s 
University. Nine of them _ wrote 
chapters for the projected book, 
under the general editorship of 
Douglas Gibson, economist of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 

The result of this collaboration is 
“Canada's Economy in a Changing 
World’, just published by the Mac- 
millan Company for the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs at 
$4.50. It is eminently successful—it 
sets forth in a very readable fashion 
the current problems of our economy. 
There are nine specialized chapters, 
each written by an expert, and a 
general chapter of summary and 
conclusions by Mr. Gibson. 

One of the chief advantages of 
this collaboration, an advantage that 
shows very clearly in reading the 
book, is that by pooling expertise 
and effort it was possible to get a 
book together and published very 
quickly. 

No one of these economists could 
have started last summer and finished 
by October (when the book went to 
press) a work of comparable author- 
ity. Each contributor read and edited 
the other chapters. One of the chief 
points to note about this book is its 
immediate relevancy, its current ap- 
plication, which could only be achiev- 
ed by joint effort. The statistics used 
in the book are revised to the end of 
October; they are about as recent as 
is possible to achieve in book form. 
The Institute of International Affairs 
is certainly to be commended for the 
dispatch with which this book was 
put together. 


The Experts 


A brief note on 
will indicate something 
portance of “Canada’s 
The opening chapter—‘‘The External 
Background of Canada’s Economic 
Problems’”’—-is by Kenneth R. Wilson, 
the Ottawa correspondent of The 
Financial Post. It is followed by a 
chapter on the political aspects of 
our trade problem by Maurice 
Lamontagne, an economist at Laval 
University in Quebec City. H. F. 
Angus of the University of British 
Columbia, who has had long exper- 
ience in official Ottawa as well as in 
teaching economics, writes of our 
interest in multilateral trade. 

W. T. G. Hackett, economist of the 
Bank of Montreal, draws upon his 
wide knowledge of banking and ex- 
change policy to bring together a 
great deal of relevant material on 
the International Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund the two 
agencies set up by the Bretton Woods 
Conference—and on the special prob 
lems that come up in making an ex- 
change rate policy for Canada. Max 
Freedman, during the war years 
secretary to the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, and now an Ottawa 
correspondent for the Winnipeg Free 
Press, writes on agricultural policy 
and our export trade. His chapter 
is useful background material to the 


contributors 
of the im 
Economy”. 


the 


present discussion of United King- 
dom food contracts. 

Professor MacGregor, one of the 
original sub-committee who planned 
the book, and who lectures at the 
University of Toronto, discusses the 
vital problem of dependence on im- 
ports from the United States. The 
other end of our American trade 
exports to the United States—is dis- 
cussed by Wynne Plumptre, who for 
most of the past two years has been 
associate editor of SATURDAY NIGHT 
and is now economic adviser to the 
Department of External Affairs. The 
recent potato controversy and the 
necessity to continue to sell heavily 


to the United States makes his dis-. 


cussion of the American tariff most 
relevant. 

Courtland Elliott, economist with 
A. E. Ames and Co., and an occasion- 
al contributor to these pages, out- 
lines the place of capital imports in 
the Canadian economy. He correlates 
the historical role of capital imports 
with present dollar policy and ex- 
change rates. 


High Level Of Trade 


The chapter on Canadian interest 
in multilateral trade by H. F. Angus 
merits a great deal of attention. In 
an era when many Canadians are 
thinking solely of increasing exports 
to the United States or of extending 
the system of long term contracts, 
this discussion of the commanding 
necessity to maintain a high level of 
international trade is of major im- 
portance. After discussing customs 
unions, the Havana Charter and our 
relations with particular countries 
within a wider trading area, he com- 
ments on the European Recovery 
Program. “The European Recovery 
Program will not go on forever. It 
is a pump-priming operation. At the 
end of five years western Europe is 
expected to live on its own produc- 
tion and to buy only when it can 
earn by selling. Then, thanks io 
the Trade Charter and the Monetary 
Fund, it is hoped that the stage will 
be set for multilateral trade.” 

“It is too early to pronounce on the 
ultimate consequences of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Much will 
depend on how it is administered and 
on the policies followed by the coun- 
tries which receive aid from the 
United States. But when we consider 
what the alternatives would have 
been, Canadians have every reason 
to welcome the Program and to co 
operate in its execution.” 

Recent relaxations in import con- 
trols bear testimony to the value 
received by Canada from the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Sales to 
European buyers financed by Mar- 
shall plan dollars affect our 
balance of payments much as if large 
sales to Europe on credit had been 
replaced by exports to the United 
States. The acquisition of United 
States dollars by Canada because of 
Marshall Plan sales has materially 
aided the U.S. dollar shortage but, 
as has been pointed out before in 
SATURDAY NIGHT, E.R.P. is no per- 
manent solution to our trade prob 
lems. At best, it eases the process 
of adjustment to changing interna- 
tional trade—it gives us a breathing 
space in which to make the funda- 
mental readjustments made _ neces- 
sary by the decline of overseas mar- 
kets and the wartime industrializa 
tion of Canada. Of course, the picture 


has changed a great deal since April, 
1948 when E.R.P. first got under way. 
The main new factor is American re- 
armament, which is diverting a sub- 
stantial quantity of both American 
and Canadian production to defence 
stockpiles. 

Maurice Lamontagne of Laval 
sums up the considerable political 
problem of our economy: “It is a 
question of forestalling Canada’s 
transition to a position in which she 
would be the mere satellite or vassal 
of another nation, in this case the 
United States, by overcoming internal 
divisions and by developing genuine 
Canadian policies we must 
decide whether provincial autonomy 
which .... would imply the gradual 
weakening of our nation’s sovereign- 
ty, is more susceptible of fostering 
our cultural traditions and _ institu- 
tions than national independence, 
which would involve a diminution of 
provincial autonomy.” 


Politics And Trade 


It cannot be too often stressed 
that economic policies, conceived 
solely in terms of what is best in 
dollars and cents for the community, 
may have far-reaching and major 
effects on the political and cultural 
organization of Canada. That is the 
problem that Mr. Montagne grapples 
with; it is valuable to have the views 
of a. noted French Canadian scholar 
on this subject. He represents the 
broad tolerant position on national 
affairs that has characterized Laval 
University. 

Perhaps the most important sec- 
tion of the book is Dr. Mackintosh’s 
contribution. He is certainly the 
senior of the group writing the book, 
both in academic status and in policv- 
making experience. Over the years 
he has occupied a series of important 
advisory and executive posts in the 
federal government, of which his 
wartime jobs as special adviser to 
the Minister of Finance and delegate 
to the Bretton Woods Conference are 
perhaps the most important. His 
knowledge, experience and judge 
ment give weight to his concluding 
remarks. They deserve wide publicity. 

Of our overseas markets generally 
he says: “It would be useless and 
misleading to attempt any definite 
predictions of what the future holds 
in store for Canadian overseas ex- 
ports. However, it is probable that 
relatively they will be reduced, and 
will not, when some postwar stability 
has been established, constitue 65 per 
cent of our total exports as they did 
for decades before the war.” 


Paying Customers 


Of the important overseas markets 
in the United Kingdom and western 
Europe he comments, rather more 
optimistically than most, “They may 
be expected to buy relatively less 
than before the war. With a high 
level of economic activity it is not 
impossible that they may _ buy 
absolutely more. It is much _ too 
early to conclude that our large post- 
war loans were a bad investment and 
that our pre-war customers will not 
be again valued and paying cus- 
tomers.” 

The many recent declines’ in 
British purchases from Canada, due, 
not to any unwillingness to consume 
Canadian goods, but simply to the 
crippling shortage of dollars, has 
tended to obscure the fact that our 
traditional markets will probably re- 
main important markets. They are 
not down and out. Dr. Mackintosh’s 
considered view may make it possible 
to distinguish the wood from the 
trees. 

There is enough material in “Can 
ada’s Economy in a Changing World” 
to make many articles; the book de- 
serves a wide circulation among busi- 
ness men who want to understand 
the economy of Canada in this transi- 
tional period in which world trade 
is being reshaped. 
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STEEL WORKING: Canada’s steel industry is hard pressed to mect 


all demands, despite substantial expansion during the war. 


Photo 


shows 69 ton ingot being worked by 2000 ton forge at Trenton, N.S. 
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A Cockeyed Economy 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


[* anyone doubts the economic cock- 
eyedness of much in our modern 
set-up, let him consider the fact 
(pointed to by Editor David Law- 
rence of U.S. News) that  elimi- 
nation of the threat of war with Rus- 
sia would create an economic crisis 
in the United States. With no likeli- 
hood of war there would be no 
ground for the spending of $15 bil- 
lion a year for armament and a tre- 
mendous stimulus to production and 
employment would be removed. The 
effect, in present circumstances, 
could be somewhat terrific. 

Lawrence says that though it’s the 
government’s duty to plan to meet 
all contingencies, President Truman’s 
“State of the Union” speech to Con- 
gress showed no awareness whatso- 
ever of the possibility that the props 
might abruptly be pulled from be- 
neath the entire economic structure 
by a sudden turn to peace by Russia; 
that if the Soviets made a peace 
agreement and followed it by the 
withdrawal of the Red Army from 
Germany, Congress would be _ un- 
likely to sustain the armament ex- 
penditures; hence the paradox that 
the biggest economic danger faced by 
the U.S. is a sudden peace move by 
Russia. Lawrence exclaims: ‘What 
a devastating blow the Kremlin could 
inflict if it decided to end the ‘cold 
war!’ ” 

The President assumes that U.S. 
production will be supported by a 
continuance of the existing set of 
circumstances, and that the rest of 
tne world will continue to need 
American billions in loans and gifts 
indefinitely. Lawrence’ says this 
means that there is not the slightest 
awareness of the impact that a re- 
turn of European harvests can have 
on American agriculture, and that 
the only answer which government 
bureaucrats have to offer to agricul- 
ture’s problems is “subsidy” and 
“price support,” an answer which im- 
plies that whenever any group of 
citizens with a large enough number 
of votes finds its income declining, 
the administration in power must 
step in to overcome the deficit, using 
other people’s money for that pur- 
pose. 


We Do It Too 


In Canada and in Britain, as well 
as the United States, this same gov- 
ernmental attitude towards responsi- 
bilities and expenditures is apparent, 
and is alarming taxpayers and un 
dermining the confidence of invest- 
ors. President Truman’s _ budget 
speech proposed to spend $45 billion 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1 
next, an amount which is more than 
four times that of the highest pre- 


war Roosevelt budget. An earlier 
Roosevelt budget proposed to spend 
$7 billion but in practice it was only 
possible to spend $4 
amount only ten per cent of that cur. 
rently planned for spending. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, before the war, 
thought the United States should be 
able to support a national debt of $55 
billion. Today the debt is about $253 
billion. 


Says the Wall Street Journal: “A: 


decade and a half ago, Mr. Roose 

velt, hardly a financial conservative, 

thought the safe debt limit of the § 
United States was only $10 billion 

more than Mr. Truman proposes to 

disburse in one year out of the na 7 
tion’s income. When did this country 

so suddenly multiply its wealth? Of 

course it has not multiplied it. In 

deed, it has not increased it. Instead 

it has gone through a war which de- 

stroyed its capital. Through a pro } 
cess of monetary inflation, it is still 

destroying capital. And these huge 

expenditures come out of that capi: 

tal. The country is living on its capi: 

tal at the very time that it ough! to 

be replacing capital.” 

Speaking of the budget, Whaley: 
Eaton Service (Washington) says 
“There is no pretence anywhere ‘hat 
the vast revenues it is propose: to 
collect are other than a vast menace 
to the continuance of the Amer:can 
system. Taxes are not only a ‘irst 
mortgage on all property, real and 
personal, but are also on the inc: me 
earning capacity of every indivi: ual. 
A sure final result of the nationa ‘iz@ 
tion of income is the nationaliz: ‘ion 
of industry, which is politely c led 
socialism . The budget is fr ght 
ening, but it is what the people a; pal} 
ently asked for. A Republican | ‘es: ; 
dent would have used somewha' dif 
ferent figures probably, though the§ 
broad picture of heavy Federal sj:ent 
ing would have been the same. 
deed, Governor Dewey, in New ‘ 
has presented a state budget thal 
differs from the Federal only in ¢é 
gree. Everywhere the demand is {0 
individual ‘security’ for the aged. the 
infirm, the unemployed, the poor § 
housed, the farmer, the veteran. et 
The budgets, Federal and state, pile 
one spending program atop anothe! 
to fulfil an alleged mandate of th? 
electorate. The most alarming fe 
ture of this trend is its permanent! § 
As Truman frankly states, costs "9 
succeeding years will expand ‘in tht, 
light of national policies alread! 7 
adopted,’ and expenditures in the 
1951 fiscal year are likely to ¥@ 
larger than those of 1950.” i 

Canadians also are looking to arm | 
ment and social service expenditure 
for the maintenance of prosperity: 


billion, an 


~~ 
| 
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The New Income Tax Forms 


| 


By GEORGE MOLLER 


The new personal income tax 
foros are much simplified; they 
will make for fewer income tax 
headaches. Attractively printed 
in wo colors. they show that 
fecieval government officials have 
he working hard to make 
foro-lilling easy. 


‘J; 1OUT any fanfare the Depart- 
\\ nt of National Revenue has 





issue) a new income tax form. On 
this m individuals, whose earned 
inc’ is not “derived solely from 
sali wages or pensions and whose 
inve ent income is not over $1,800,” 
will :ave to file their returns before 
Apri! 30, 1949. The new look has 
ifinall) permeated the drab field of 
axa {i 
The form is printed on good paper 
Pin pleasant red and black print; im- 
Bportant information is no longer 
crowded into close lines which the 
ect Paverage taxpayer never could proper- 
oto ly read nor understand. The new re- 
S turn deserves a hearty welcome, as 
si Sit docs everything possible to make 


wees © an unavoidably unpleasant business 
neat and almost attractive. This be- 
comes abundantly clear when one 
puts the T.1-General 1947 and the 
T.1-General 1948 side by side. 
ee For the first time the form says 
right on the top in plain language 
that it is intended for individuals and 
or which ones. It does not attempt 
o confuse the taxpayer by starting 
vith the exemptions or using refer- 
ances in every line which forced the 
harassed individual to look for an 
sxplanation on one of the remaining 
five pages folded in a complicated 
Presi- lanner. 
war, One copy only needs to be mailed 
‘ld be Meaminst: ! two copies as heretofore. 
of $55 an | bitrary limit of $3,000 for the 
t $253 |--General has been dropped and sal- 
[wry earners although exceeding this 
1: “4-7 @imit are now allowed to use the short 
2oose ageorm mentioned later. 
rative. The front page of the new form 
f the @ampoes not show any figures at all, just 
nillion ph few personal data and a certifica- 
ion of the correctness and complete- 


ses to : 
1e na MEEeess of i return. The last line of 





arlier 
spend 
; Only 
|, an ie 
t cur: 























yuntry he page politely advises the taxpayer 
? Of hat he will “find it convenient to 
- In omplete other sections in the order 





nstead eferred to on page 2.” 


ch de- 

















A pro: 
s still 
huge 






“PF Will Make Paying Easy 


Page 2 appeals personally to the 
taxpayer by heading the page in most 
attractive red modern script “Your 
Income and Deductions.” Consistent- 
ly it should perhaps read: “My In: 
come and Deductions.” No Gross In- 
come and Gross Deductions confuse 
the layman who is no longer required 
to grope for an understanding of ex- 
pressions like “Net marital exemp- 
tion,” used in previous returns. 

Whether the omission of number- 
ing the various items is a step in the 
right direction, remains to be seen 
in practice. Numbering served as a 
convenient reference in letters and 
reports dealing with Income Tax Re- 
turns. 

It is certainly a sign of modern 
efficiency to advise those rare cases 

-as for instance, the taxpayer who 
has not been a resident of Canada 
during the whole year, or blind per- 
sons—to communicate with their 
District Income Tax Office for infor- 
mation as to calculation of tax credits 
to which they are entitled, instead 
of burdening the return used by 
hundreds of thousands of taxpayers 
with an involved explanation of these 
particular tax reductions. 


Neatly Set Out 


The part dealing with the Invest- 
ment Income is neatly set out and 
shows clearly that the depletion has 
to be deducted whereas tax-at-source 
has to be added to the net received, 
a matter which was by no means 
clear on the old return. The best 
part is the section “Claim for per- 
sonal exemptions” which gives the 
layman for the first time a chance to 
ascertain his exemptions without pro- 
fessional help. 

The editors of the new form have 
succeeded in avoiding special supple- 
mental forms for businessmen, etc., 
which were required with the old 
form. Nevertheless the new form 
does not exceed four pages against 
the six pages of the old one. 

Individuals whose earned income is 
derived solely from salary, wages or 
pension and whose investment in- 
come does not exceed the exemption 
from the 4 per cent surtax, i.e. $1,800, 
can use the T.1-Short Form 1948. The 
size of this form has been reduced 
to that of a handbill. The taxpayer 
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—Labor and Industry in Britain (U.K. Injormasnon Ufjice) 
The diagram shows practically how 


aiture: Me the British iron and steel industry is to be controlled by the government. 


rity. 





nly central portions of the industry will be publicly operated. 
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distributed throughout the world. 


with taxable income of $3,000 or less 
is given the choice between the grad- 
ed tax table for small taxpayers and 
the use of the rates of tax applicable 
to all taxpayers, which avoids irrita- 
tions caused by petty differences be- 
tween the two methods of computa- 
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—Western Canadian Oils (James Richardson and Sons) 
OIL STORE: Each symbol represents a billion barrels of oil in reserves 
The Middle East has much the largest 
of these reserves, the U.S. has the second. Canada is one of the “others”. 
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tions in previous years. 

The attempt 
wage slip with the return has been 
abandoned, 
not enough people who could answer 
all the eight questions with ‘ 

If you realize that the Income Tax 


to combine 





Return is probably one of the most 
widely read prints in the country, you 
will be able to appreciate the good 
work done by the anonymous authors 
in the Department who have had the 
courage to break with tradition. 





Our mixture of House Plant Seeds comprises 
15 or more varieties and has been specially 
prepared to give a range of widely contrasting 
types, all easily grown in the house. We cannot 
give a list of varieties or undertake to include 
any particular sort as the list changes from 
time to time. A real money-saver for anyone 
wanting lovely House Plants. Plant now. 
(Pkt.. 15¢) (2 Pkts. 25c) postpaid. 


FRE OUR BIG 1949 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK on 
‘Soe 
ee hy a te 


ae 
DOMINION SEED ary 
GEORGETOWN,ONT. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 





export of manufactured products. 


Britain has long been the world’s greatest customer, and has led the way in the 
By initiative in modern research, and from 


experience of commerce with other nations, her industrial production has 


become greater and more varied than ever in history. 


Renowned for the quality of her work, Britain has applied new technique to her famous 


industries. By enterprise in fresh markets she has achieved record deliveries, and export 


production still expands. To keep in touch with these developments great numbers of the 


world’s principal buyers are making visits to Britain. 


Every year, from over 100 countries, trade buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. The 


Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and manufacturers from every part of Britain, join 


with the Government of the United Kingdom to welcome them. 


At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand exhibitors will display the latest developments 


in thirty groups of allied trades. 


to attend the world’s greatest assembly of national products. 






2-13 


The leading men of international commerce are invited 


MAY 1949 


TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can be obtained from the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver or Winnipeg ; 
or from the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifax. 
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Government 


and 


Corporation 
Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 
VICTORIA 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 
LONDON, ENG. 


LOVELY COUNTRY HOME AND FINE 
POULTRY FARM ON VANCOUVER ISLAND 


For forty years this famous Poultry Farm has been a profitable enterprise — 
earning a net annual income of $8,000. And the handsome, beautifully 
situated 12 room Country residence valued at $18,000 could not be replaced 
today for less than $25,000. 210 acres includes lake, 80 acres of ideal poultry 
runs and pasture, 30 acres fertile bottom land suitable for dairy herd, Hatchery 
with annual output of 230,000 chicks. Four cottages for married help, and 
ample single men’s accommodation. Modern chicken and brooder houses, 20 
incubators, barns, granaries, garages and outbuildings. Boathouse on private 
lake. Tractors, Power Saws, 2 ton truck, complete outfit of tools and implements. 
Stock comprises 4,000 birds, 20 sheep, team of horses, 3 cows and pigs. 
Conservative inventory $82,000. The total price of only $60,000 would show 
a return of 13% on investment. Altogether a splendid opportunity for a man 
who longs for the freedom of the ideal Country life with all the amenities 
and comforts of a fine home, and within 50 miles of the charming city of 
Victoria. Apply KER & STEPHENSON LTD., Estate Agents, VICTORIA, B. C. 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND No. 246 


TOTICE is hereby given that a 
LN dividend of weay-tee cents per 
share upon the paid-up capital stock 
of this Bank has been declared for the 
current quarter and will be payable at 
the Bank and its branches on and after 
Tuesday, the first day of March 
next, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 31st day of 
January, 1949. 


DAVIS LEATHER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


By order of the Board. 
JAMES MUIR 
General Manager. 


Montreal, Que., January 11, 1949. 


a timely service 


for busy Sales-Promotion Depts. 


I‘ YOU ARE short-handed in your Advertising 
and Sales-Promotion Departments, here is an 


“extension” service which can be particularly 
helpful. Phone AD. 7361. 


SATURDAY NIGHT PR 


A Complete Advertising-Printing Service 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
NEWS 


OF THE 


MINES 


Lead And Zinc Provide Big Share 
Of B.C.’s Record 1948 Output 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


f eee province of British Columbia, 
where mining for over 100 years 
has been a chief corner-stone in its 
economic structure, expects an_ in- 
crease of $24,000,000 in the value of 
the 1948 mineral production over the 
record output established in the pre- 
vious year. While the quantities of 
principal metals will be little changed 
from those produced in 1947, al- 
though gold and silver will both show 
gains, the value of the output will 
hit an all-time peak as a result of the 
high prices being paid for base 
metals. It is estimated the year’s out- 
put will be worth over $137,000,000, 
Hon. R. C. MacDonald, mines minis- 
ter states, with the principal base 
metals contributing more than 70 per 
cent of the total value. Average prices 
of 17.98¢ per pound for lead and 13.3c 
per pound for zine are the highest 
ever paid for these metals, and the 
average price of 22.23c per pound for 
copper has been exceeded only in 
three years of the past. 

Lead and zine are the metals pro- 
duced in greatest quantity in British 
Columbia, but in the past few years 
the quantities have been less than 
the peak production reached in 1940 
and 1941. Increased prices gave the 
somewhat smaller production a very 
much greater value. The relative im- 
portance of the two metals has in- 
creased steadily, Mines Minister Mac- 
Donald points out, and in the past 
few years they have contributed more 
than half the total value of mineral 
production. The quantities of copper 
produced in 1947 and 1948 were less 
than half the average annual quan- 
tity in 1926-1930, but because of better 
prices the value of copper production 
in the last two years averages about 
two-thirds of the 1926-1930 average. 


SIGNPOSTS 


NDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY, as meas- 

ured by the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce index of industrial activity 
(1937-100) increased slightly in De- 
cember as compared with November. 
The November index was 160, the De- 
cember index was 162, slightly higher 
than the index for December 1947. 

J 

Dwelling units completed in the 
month of November are estimated at 
9,701 bringing the estimated total for 
the eleven months of 1948 to 68.103 
units. November completions were the 
highest for any month in 1948, com- 
pared with the previous high of 8,164 
in October. During the first eleven 
months of 1948, construction was com- 
menced on 86,348 units and at the end 
of November the number under con- 
struction stood at 61,093, In Novem- 
ber, 7,795 units were started as com- 
pared with 7,437 in October. (Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics) 

e 

Imports entered for consumption in 
November were valued at $238,200,000 
down slightly from the year’s monthly 
high total of $243,400,000 for October 
but $9,100,000 higher than in Novem- 
ber 1947. The cumulative total for the 
eleven months ending November was 
$2,405,000,000, slightly above the $2,- 
379,800,000 for the similar period of 
1948. (D.B.S.) 

- 

Average weekly wages of the hourly- 
rated personnel employed by leading 
Canadian manufacturers rose to a new 
high figure of $41.16 during the week 
ending November 1. (D.B.S.) 

e 

Canadian coal production in 1948 
amounted to 18,377,000 tons, largest 
quantity since 1942. (D.B.S.) 

es 

Department store sales increased 14 
per cent during the week ending Jan- 
uary 15 compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1948, according to prelimi- 
nary figures issued by the D.B.S. The 
Maritime provinces led the Dominion 
in percentage rise with a gain of 25 
per cent, followed by Saskatchewan 
With 21 per cent, Quebec 18 per cent, 
Manitoba 13 per cent, Ontario 11 per 
cent, and Alberta 9 per cent, British 
Columbia figures were not available. 


The output of copper has declined 
materially from the peak, and the 
relative importance has declined even 
more, because of the increased value 
of other metals and of other mineral 
products. : 

The value of British Columbia’s 
gold output last year was less than 
half of that produced in 1940 ($22,- 
461,100) which year’s production had 
the highest value for the yellow 
metal in any year so far. Silver has 
been and is produced principally from 
ores to which it contributes a minor 
part of the total value. Production of 
silver in British Columbia therefore 
has fluctuated with the production of 
lead and zine, copper and gold, rather 
than with the price of silver. The 
estimated value of last year’s produc- 
tion is $137,294,100, as compared with 
$113,221,254 in 1947, and was made 
up as follows; gold, placer, $431,725; 
gold, lode, $9,983,750; silver $4,834,- 
781; copper $9,527,778; lead $57,392,- 
160; zine $35,338,100; miscellaneous 
$5,125,814; coal $7,500,000, structural 
materials $7,160,000. With the excep- 
tion of miscellaneous and coal the 
production value was above the pre- 
vious year. 

With the exception of the North- 
west Territories and Saskatchewan 
there was a pronounced decline in 
prospecting across Canada in 1948 as 
the public continued to show little in- 
terest in efforts to find new mines. It 
is estimated that total claim record- 
ings from six reporting areas was 
31,638 as against 43,812 in 1947, in 
fact only 72.2 per cent of the previous 
vear’s total, which in turn was only 
81 per cent of the total for the same 
areas in 1946. The unusually high 
base metal prices and the keen in- 


FOR BUSINESS 


Cars of revenue freight loaded on 
Canadian railways during the week 
ended January 15 totalled 74,970 as 
against 67,547 in the first week of the 
year and 76,307 cars for the week end- 
ing January 17, 1948. (D.B.S.) 
e 
Average salary rates for teachers in 
the publicly-controlled schools of eight 
provinces of Canada—Quebec excepted 
showed an average advance of $138 
between 1946 and 1947, bringing the 
cumulative average rise since 1939 to 
$592’. (D.B.S.) 
e 
Canadian labor income in October is 
estimated at $637 million, showing an 
increase of $82 million over the corres- 
ponding month of 1947. (D.B.S.) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Oct. oct. oct oct SEPT SEPT 
1943 i944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

The chart shows month-end figures 
for five years of current loan totals of 
Canadian banks. The dotted area At 
the top of the bars indicates public 
utility and transportation holdings, the 
inclined ruling shows agricultural (in- 
cluding grain marketing) loans, the 
cross hatching measures merchandising 
and manufacturing loans and the black 
shows all others. 


Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


February 1, 1949 


terest in uranium caused the most 
of the field activity, with Saskatche. 
wan and the Yellowknife area provid. 
ing the only gains in claims recorded 
over 1947. The discovery of uranium 
north of Sault-Ste. Marie, on the east 
shore of Lake Superior, helped oii 
Ontario’s total by over 1,000 clainis, 


——.... 


J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


C. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


Kirkland Lake 


Toronto 


avé 


SO YOU CAN 


You can’t realize those dreams 
unless you begin to make them 
come true — NOW. Regular 
saving of small amounts en- 
ables you to plan your future. 
Start by opening a Savings 
Account with Canada Perma- 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS 
EARN 2% INTEREST. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 
Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
10-8 


SIMPSONS, LIMITED | 
Preferred Dividend No. 16 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Dividend 
of One dollar and twelve and one-half 
cents ($1.12!4) per share on the out 
standing paid-up Four and one-half per 
cent (414%) Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares of the Company has 
been declared payable March 15, 1949, to 
shareholders of record as at the close of 
business on February 15, 1949. 
The transfer books will not be 
By order of the Board. 

Frank Hay, 
Secretary and Treas 

Toronto, January 17, 1949 


clos d 


SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Class “Ar 
Without Nominal or Par Valu: 
Dividend No. 15 


Shares 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Divid od 
of One dollar ($1.00) per share on he 
outstanding paid-up Class “A” Sh. res 
Without Nominal or Par Value of he 
Company has been declared payable Me ch 
15, 1949, to shareholders of record as 
at the close of business on February 15, 
1949, 
The transfer books will not be clo 
By order of the Board. 
Frank Hay, 
Secretary and Treas: 
Toronto, January 17, 1949 


— 


SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Class “B” Shares 
Without Nominal or Par Vali 
Dividend No. 5 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Dividend 
of One dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
outstanding paid-up Class “B’ Share 
Without Nominal or Par Value of the 
Company has been declared payable March 
15, 1949, to shareholders of record as 4! 
the close of business on February 1 7 
1949, 
The transfer books will not be closed 
By order of the Board. 


Frank Hay, 
Secretary and Treasure! 


Poronto, January 17, 1949 
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nyt ne recordings for the 12 months 
* S777 compared with 12,848 in 1947. 
4 survey of the Dominion shows that 
“ames were added to the produc- 
ing st, aS against seven suspensions. 
The 20 includes seven companies 
whi. commenced shipment of raw 
nd two which started production 
f .yneentrates for shipping. In all 
37 companies in 1948 either 
d production or proceeded with 
mil expansion or construction pro- 
s. The difficult operating condi- 
) paucity of finamces, and in 
or instances disappointing results 
we the cause of 39 companies work- 
iderground suspending develop- 
mi last year, and seven of these 
con. anies had reached the produc- 


tage. 
s 
irther equity has been acquired 
by yranda Mines in Kerr-Addison 
Car. ja’s largest gold mine—in which 
eady holds a substantial inter- 
est Noranda has acquired privately 


k of 530,000 shares of Anglo- 
ian Limited stock, which com- 
controls Proprietary Mines, and 
en them hold over 30 per cent 
1,730,301 shares of Kerr which 
sued. A few months ago Nor- 
i} ind its subsidiary Waite Amu- 
let purehased a block of some 532,000 
shares of Mining Corporation stock. 
At the present time Noranda’s equity 
in Anglo-Huronian is around 43 per 
cen! and in Mining Corporation over 


29 r cent. While Hallnor Mines 
shares with Noranda in the Anglo 
deal this company is almost wholly 
owned by Noranda. Mining Corpora- 


tion owns 112,500 shares of Kerr-Ad- 
dison hence the recent deals not only 
strongly displays the faith of the 
Noranda directors in the future of 
gold through consolidating its out- 
standing position in Kerr-Addison, 
but more closely links three promin- 
ent mining organizations which can- 
not help to have an increasingly im- 
portant effect in the search for and 
making of new mines. 
rhe mill at La Luz Mines, in Nicar- 
‘gua, Central America, (controlled by 
es Ltd.) is expected to be in a 
sition to handle 2,000 tons a day 
about the middle of 1949, as the ex- 
pansion program which has been un- 
derway for the past three years is 
nearing completion. At the higher 
ate it is pessible a gross operating 


1 
protit of $1,500,000 a year will be 
shown. G. W. Tower, president, told 
shareholders at the annual meeting 
that La Luz had one of the largest 
gold orebodies on the continent and 


that its size could be increased bv 
lur'her work. Positive ore reserves 
al present are over 8,700,000 tons and 
avercge grade is $4.34. The average 
price received by La Luz last year for 
gol was $43,47, less marketing 
cha ses of $1.50 per ounce. 

1! s planned by New Jason Mines, 
ioc od at Casummit Lake, Patricia 
(dis| ct, to resume production in the 
eal summer at a rate of 150 tons 
dal In the interim the under- 
g1 d program will be concentrated 
or e opening up of additional high 
g ‘on several levels, and on devel- 
op +, in addition, further ore in the 
0 section of the mine. The com- 
p has purchased the Jackson- 
‘i’ ion mill in the Red Lake area, to 
© quickly the additional equip- 


‘TCH GOLD MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 

DIVIDEND NO. 42 

/TICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
terly dividend of two cents per 
* has been declared by the Di- 
's of the Company, payable in 
‘dian funds, on February 15, 1949, 
‘hareholders of record at close of 
ness January 31, 1949. 

order of the Board. 

W. W. McBRIEN, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 





January 14, 1949. 


SHOE STORES LIMITED 


39TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of Fifteen Cents (15c) per 
sare on all issued Common Shares 
* the Company has been declared 
Payable March 1, 1949, to Sharehold- 
“rs of record as at the close of busi- 
‘ess January 31, 1949, 


By Orde: ot the Board, 
K. R. GILLELAN, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. Treas. 


Cranttord, Ont., January 10, 1949. 





STOCK MARKET 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





OUTLOOK 


By I laruspex 


Sse 


TOCKS continue favorably priced 

from the earnings and yield stand- 
point, but remain under pressure from 
investor fears as to the business out- 
look and possible adverse U.S.A. legis- 
lation. Barring war, and assuming, as 
we do, no business collapse, market 
uncertainty should give way, in the 
course of the year, to better markets. 

From a low of 171, established in 
late November, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average, by the present week, 
had climbed to 181. This represents re- 
covery of all the ground lost by the 
market subsequent to the first day of 
post-election weakness, and cancels 
44% of the decline from. last year’s 
market peak, established in June at 
around 194. 

So far, the market strength of the 
past 8 weeks has not exceeded the 


limits of a technical recovery normally 
to be anticipated in the wake of the 
June-November market downswing. It 
comes, however, coincident with an im- 
portant news development. This is the 
disclosure, in broad perspective, of the 
Administration’s legislative program, 
two features of which deserve com- 
ment. One was the failure of Mr, Tru- 
man to request the much feared excess 
profits tax. The other was the infla- 
tionary implications of the proposed 
budget. It may thus prove that the 
market established a bottom in Novem- 
ber from which a worthwhile advance 
is to be seen. In any event, whether 
such is to prove the case, or whether 
there will be renewed weakness over 
the early months, we do look for ma- 
terially better prices over the course 
of the vear. 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


AUG. SEPT. OcT. 


190.19 
10/23 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK 


682,000 


833,000 810,000 





NOV. DEC. JAN. 
161.44 
INDUSTRIALS 1/2 


53.99 
1/20 
51.91 
11/30 
MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
1,251,000 1,056,000 778,000 
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ment needed for enlarging and im- 
proving the plant, which is designed 
to increase efficiency in handling ore 
at the rate of 150 tons daily. High 
values are persisting in drifting, C. O. 
Stee, president, reporting earlier in 
the month stated that a length of 260 
feet on the 6th level in the No. 1 vein 
averaged $32.76 across an average 
width of 32 inches. Recent rounds in 
the west drift at this horizon have 
shown exceptionally high values. 
These excellent results on the 6th lev- 
el follow establishment of a length of 
665 feet, averaging $41.30 over 29 
inches, on the 7th level. Three raises 
were put up from the 7th level to the 
6th and two of them are reported to 
have carried high values persistent- 
ly. A raise is being put in the east 
drift from the 6th to the 5th level 
to establish continuity of values be- 
tween the two horizons. 

A small net profit is expected to be 
shown by MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold 
Mines, in the Little Long Lac area, 
for the fiscal year ended September 
30, after having experienced losses in 
recent years, and the first quarter of 
the current 12 months is said the best 
for some considerable time, thanks to 
the better grade of ore on the bottom 
(13th) level. With the gold bonus 
the estimated operating profit for the 
three months ending December 31 is 
$100,000. Average grade for the quar- 
ter was $9.98 from milling 40,959 tons 
of ore. The 13th level provided 9,668 
tons grading $11.13. The daily milling 
rate, which dropped below 400 tons 
last fall, averaged 570 tons in Decem- 
ber, and January should average over 
500 tons. It is the bottom level at 
2,050 feet which is providing the en- 
couragement at present, and ore 
lengths drifted to date at this horizon 
are close to 800 feet, all in the north 
limb of the iron formation. In the 
diorite between the north and south 
limbs an oreshoot indicated to aver- 
age $9.55 across a width of 11.3 feet 
for a length of 355 feet remains to be 
drifted. 

A decision to defer the payment of 
a dividend has been announced by 
directors of Madsen Red Lake Gold 
Mines. Last year four cents a share 
was distributed in February. It is 
pointed out that the cash the com- 
pany has on hand, along with earn- 
ings during the next few months, will 
permit the completion of the addition- 
al 400-ton unit without having to bor- 
row any money. The new unit is ex- 
pected to be in operation on or before 
May 1, and within the original estim- 


ate of costs. Production for the last 
quarter of 1948 amounted to $315,282 
from 37,279 tons of ore, compared 
with $351,406 in the previous three 
months when 39,001 tons were treat- 
ed. Total for the whole of 1948 was 
$1,239,130 from 151,686 tons, as 
against $1,135,792 from 142,136 tons 
in the previous year. 

As directors of New Rouyn Merger 
Mines believe the only way to secure 
a profit from the ore now in sight 
in the mine is with a milling plant 
of its own it is planned to discontin- 
ue shipments to the Noranda Mines’ 
mill. It is reported the cost involved 
in shipping ore to a custom plant 
caused the decision to suspend ship- 
ments. Overall costs through ship- 
ping and custom treatment were ap- 
proximately $3 a ton. Directors plan 
now to arrange if possible finances 
which will permit construction of 
the company’s own mill. 

As a result of mining activity 
which is shaping up around the new- 
ly-discovered uranium deposits at 
Black Lake, east of Lake Athabasca, 
Northern Saskatchewan will this win- 
ter play host to a-— miniature 
“Muskox” expedition. The expedition 
which left earlier in the month com- 
prises a party of surveyors who will 
fix the exact boundary lines of con- 
cessions allotted to various mining 
companies last fall. It is expected 
the entire survey will have been com- 
pleted by early spring. The party will 
depend upon the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment airways to bring in their 
food and equipment, and a dog team 
will be used for moving camp and 
transportation. 

In substantiation of the earlier 
statement that an increase could be 
expected this year in gold production 
it might be pointed out that Kerr- 
Addison Gold Mines has expanded 
mill capacity from a previous top of 
2.200 tons to 4,000 tons daily, Mad-en 
Red Lake is doubling its capacity to 
800 tons to be completed next Aprjl, 
Nor-Acme Gold Mines. will com- 
mence_ production. shortly with a 
mill with 2,000 tons capacity. daily, 
and Campbell Red Lake Mines has 
a 300-500 ton mill scheduled for 
production about the end of March. 
Dickenson Red Lake Mines com- 
menced milling recently and is scon 
expected ‘to be up. to 200 tons. daily. 
and Giant .YeHowknife where -the 
initial 500 ton unit commenced -last 
May, eventually .anticipates qa much 
higher production rate, ete... 
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The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


Offer of Additional Shares 


Holders of shares of the Company registered in 


their name as at January 


l4th. 1949 have the 


right to subseribe for additional stock at $33 per 


share in the ratio of | share for each 5 shares 


held. “Rights” will be mailed to shareholders on 
or about January 25th. 1949 and these “Rights” 


expire on February 21st. 1949. 


We offer our facilities to investors who wish 


fo— 


(a) Exercise their “Rights” 


(b) Purchase additional “Rights” or shares 


(e) Sellallor part of their Rights” or shares 
and all details will be handled by our 


nearest office. 


Any additional information in this connection 


will be gladly furnished on request. | 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TTAWA WINNIE 
KITCHENER 


TORONT( MONTREAL 
LONDON HAMILTON 


50 King St. W.. 





STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Limited 


DIVIDEND — PREFERRED STOCK 


Notice is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of one and 
one quarter percent (1's %) on 
the issued 5% cumulative re- 
deemable preferred shares of the 
Company has this day been de- 
elared pavable on the Ist day of 
March, 1949, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
on the 3lst day of January, 1949 

By Order of the Board 


G. MILLWARD, 
Secretary 


“January 14th, 1949. 








VER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG 
EBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


Toronto 





STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Limited 


DIVIDEND — COMMON STOCK 


Notice is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of ten cents 
(10e) per share on the issued 
common shares of the Company 
has this day been declared pay- 
able on the lst day of March, 
1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 
Slst day of January, 1949. 


By Order of the Board, 


G. MILLWARD, 
Secretary. 
January 14th, 1949. 
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ABOUT 


SURANCE 


Claims Under Automobile Policies 


Which Come Before The Courts 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Most of the claims made under 
automobile insurance _ policies 
cause little or no friction and 
are settled and paid promptly 
alter passing through the routine 
of investigation necessarily ap- 
plied to all claims, but there 
are some occasionally which are 
disputed and eventually are 
taken to the courts for adjudica- 
tion. 

One ol the causes of litigation 
is that law 
under which a person having a 
claim against the holder of a 
motor vehicle liability policy is 
entitled, upon securing a judg- 
ment against the policyholder, to 
have the money ap- 
plied in or towards satistaction 
of his judgment. 


provision of the 


insurance 


LTHOUGH the great majority of 
44 claims under automobile insur- 
ance policies, after undergoing the 
necessary investigation, are settled 
promptly and to the satisfaction of 
the claimant, there are some in 
which conflicting opinions are held 
as to liability or non-liability or as to 
the extent of the liability under the 
contract and which are taken to the 
courts for determination. 

Under the law any person having 
a claim against an insured for which 
indemnity is provided by a motor 
vehicle liability policy is entitled, al- 
though not a party to the contract, 
upon recovering a judgment against 
the insured, to have the insurance 
money payable under the policy ap- 
plied in or towards satisfaction of his 
judgment and of any other judg- 
ments or claims against the insured 
covered by the indemnity and may, 
on behalf of himself and all persons 
having such judgments or claims, 
maintain an action against the insur- 
ance company to have the insurance 
money so applied. 

However, any action or proceeding 
against an insurance company under 
a contract in respect to loss or dam- 
age to an automobile must be com- 
menced within one year next after 
the happening of the loss and not 
afterwards, and in respect of loss or 
damage to persons or property must 
also be commenced within one year 
next after cause of action arose and 
not afterwards. 
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| United States 
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In a New Brunswick case, which 
was. taken to the Supreme Court of 
the province, it was held that this 
limitation contained in the law re- 
quiring that such action must be 
brought within a year after the cause 
of action arose, that is, one year from 
the date of recovery of judgment 
against the automobile Owner cover- 
ed by the policy, applied to the case. 
The Court affirmed the judgment of 
the trial judge, dismissing the action. 
(1946 1 D.L.R. 139) 

An action for damages for personal 
injuries by the operation of an insur- 
ed motor vehicle was taken in On- 
tario, and the insurance company 
disclaiming liability under the policy 
it was added as third party in the 
original action. At the trial the in- 
sured was held to be negligent and 
liable for damages in the amount of 
$1,500. 

It was alleged by the insurance 
company that there was misrepre- 
sentation and non-disclosure of ma- 
terial-facts in the written application 
for the insurance, upon which the 
answers were written by the insur- 
ance company’s agent and signed by 
the insured. The answer to question 
4(b) was “NO.” Question 4(b) reads: 
“Has any insurer cancelled, declined 
or refused to renew or issue automo- 
bile insurance to the applicant? If 
so, state name of insurer.” It was 
proved that another insurer had 
issued its policy previously on the 
same risk and thereafter recalled the 
policy, without any notice or proceed- 
ing of cancellation for reasons not 
disclosed to insured. This fact was 
communicated to the insurance com- 
pany’s agent but not stated in the 
written application. 


Insurer Held Liable 


It was held by the Ontario High 
Court of Justice that the third party 
in the action, the insurance company, 
was bound to indemnify the defen- 
dant in the action for the judgment 
for damages and costs (solicitor and 
client) in favor of the plaintiff. The 
answer to question 4(b) in the nega- 
tive was held to be true in fact. 

It was also held that the insured 
was not bound by law or by the pol- 
icy to answer questions not asked in 
the application. The agent in this 
case was an employee of general 
agents of the insurance company and 
the disclosure of facts known to the 
insured regarding the previous policy 
was made to him. It was held that 
the facts were not knowingly mis- 
represented. (1947 I.L.R. 239) 

In a Quebec case action was taken 
by a hotel keeper who owned an 
automobile which he used chiefly to 
transport guests to and from the sta- 
tion, and also for other forms of 
transportation, all for pay. In his 
application for insurance against fire 
and theft through a local agent, he 


BANK DIRECTOR: George Gib- 
son, one of the directors of the Bank 
ol England, is involved in recent in- 
vestigations in Britain into allega- 
tions of bribery official circles. 
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described himself as a “hotel-keeper 
and carter” (“hételier, charretier’’), 
stated that the vehicle was to be used 
in connection with his occupation, 
but he did not mention the fact that 
the automobile was registered as a 
taxi. 

It was brought out that the insur- 
ance company, without notifying the 
claimant or the local agent, made a 
change in the application by adding 
to the clause defining the use to 
which the automobile was to be put 
the words “excluant le transport de 
passengers pour considération,”’ and 
when a loss took place the insurance 
company refused to pay on the 
ground that the claimant was then 
engaged in transporting persons to 
the station for a fare. 

In deciding in favor of the claim- 
ant, the Quebec Superior Court (Ka- 
mouraska) held that the contract of 
insurance is bilateral by its nature 
and complete agreement of the par- 
ties is essential, and that the contract 
in question could only be formed by 
the acceptance by the insurer of the 
application made by the insured or 
by the insured accepting the counter- 
proposition made by the insurer. 

By issuing the policy, it was held, 
the insurance company had accepted 
the offer made by the claimant with- 
out the modification made to this 
offer without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the claimant; such modifica- 
tion was held to be in the nature of 
a counter-proposition and could not 
bind the claimant unless he accepted 
it. It was proved that he knew noth- 
ing of the change until after the loss. 

It was held to be irrelevant that 
the claimant had been informed after 
the policy was issued that the insur- 
ance company did not issue accident 
policies to cover taxis. The change 
in the proposition, not having been 
accepted, did not, it was held, bind 
the claimant, who, moreover, could 
not be said to have failed to disclose 
material facts. 

It was pointed out that it was true 
the term “charretier” literally means 
a person who drives a horse-drawn 
vehicle, but that in common language 
it means a driver of any kind of 
vehicle for hire. The agent was 
quite aware of the facts, and it was 
held that, even if section 240 of the 
Quebec Insurance Act does not apply 
to the insurance of automobiles, he 
was acting as the agent of the insur- 
ance company. The counter-proposi- 
tion, it was held, showed that the in- 
surance company was aware of the 
facts. 

Accordingly, the court declared the 
policy valid, save as to the words 
added by the insurance company, and 
the action of the claimant was main- 
tained. (1947 I.L.R. 55) On appeal 
to the Court of King’s Bench, this de- 
cision was affirmed. (1948 I.L.R. 46) 


Enquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 

I have been asked by a friend to 
help him choose between two life in- 


surance policies which have been 
offered to him by the agents of two 


companies. There is a difference of 
between $5 and $6 in the premium 
rate, but the higher premium policy 
shares in the profits of the company, 
and it is estimated that the dividends 
on the policy will mature it as an en- 
dowment at age 65, while in the case 
of the lower premium policy it does 
not share in the company’s profits. 
Would you be good enough to express 
an opinion as to which policy would 
be better for a young man of moder- 
ate means? 

J.H.D., Kingston,Ont. 


It would be advisable in my opinion 
for your friend to base his decision 
upon the values guaranteed in such 
policy in relation to the amount of 
the premium payments to be made 
under each policy, rather than on the 
basis of the estimated dividends to be 
received in the future; that is, take 
the guaranteed value of each policy at 
the end of say, five, ten, fifteen, twen- 
ty, twenty-five and thirty years and 
compare them with the amount of 
the premiums paid during the same 
period in each case. Guaranteed 
values are a known quantity, while 
what the dividends will be in the fu- 
ture is an unknown quantity. If the 
young man in question is of military 
age, it would also be advisable to see 
that the policy he takes contains the 
provision: “No restriction as to resi- 
dence, travel or occupation.” 


WONDER DRUG: 


February 1, 1949 


A new drug has been announced in Britain— 


Antrycide—which may conquer the tsetse fly and so turn Africa into the 
° 7 

world’s greatest cattle-raising area. Dr. Thomson is shown above, mak- 

ing tests of the drug in the laboratories of Imperial Chemical Industries. 


African Schemes Can Not Be 
Run By Remote Control 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


The great African experiment is 
now under way. A variety of 
separate schemes — groundnut 
production — improving meat 
supplies—building roads—are be- 
ing drawn together in a larger 
plan. Mr. Marston warns of 
over-optimism and attempting to 
run such schemes by remote 
control from London rather than 
by the specialists on the spot. 


London. 


HE GROWTH of world interest in 

the huge area of central and 
northern Africa is not hard to ex- 
plain. As a potentially vast producer 
of food and raw materials it has na- 
turally attracted attention in a period 
when primary products are scarce. It 
happens to include the biggest known 
deposits of uranium. It is a natural 
hinterland to the industrial half of 
Europe incorporated in the Marshall 
Plan. 

On account of the Marshall Plan 
and of the Belgian Congo’s uranium 
(virtually the entire current produc- 
tion of which is reserved for the 
U.S.A.), and also of the shift of the 
political focus from India westward, 
through the Middle East to the Medi- 
terranean, the northern half of Af- 
rica has assumed a major strategic 
importance. Of the “Marshall coun- 
tries,” France and Belgium as well 
as Britain have big colonial interests 
there. For the sterling area, African 


copper and tin, cocoa, industrial 
e--— 


fibres, and other foodstuffs and ma- 
terials, are a significant factor in the 
balance of payments. 

In recent months attention has 
focussed on three commodities in par- 
ticular: groundnuts, cocoa, and meat. 
Cocoa is the Gold Coast’s staple prod- 
uct, and one of the staple products 
of the British colonies. The demand, 
especially of America, for chocolate 
assured high prices for the cocoa 
crops, and a monopolistic official 
agency has made the most of its op- 
portunities. But the fatal ‘swollen 
shoot” disease has played havoc with 
the trees, and great efforts—by no 
means assured of success—are being 
made to persuade the native growers 
to cut out all the trees affected, about 
one in eight. 

The groundnut industry is suffer- 
ing very difficult growing pains. An 
ambitious program was mapped out 
for Tanganyika, but concrete results, 
even after expending about $60 mil- 
lion of capital, are negligible. Only 
about 5 per cent of the 1,230,000 acres 
estimated in 1947 to be under cultiva- 
tion in 1949 will in fact be realized, 
and even in the limited area cultivat- 
ed groundnuts have yielded to sun- 
flowers, which give a third less oil 

Plans for meat are not even in the 
blueprint stage. Official expectations 
are lavish, the British Under-secre- 
tary for the Colonies having hinted 
at an animal population greatly ex 
ceeding the 33 million cattle and 25 
million sheep at present inhabiting 
the Argentine. 
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sumed that the new drug “antrycide” 
will prove to be in practice, as it 
appears to be. in experiment, an in- 
fallivle antidote to all the diseases 
carr.ed by the dominating tsetse fly, 
that when the area is made fit 


and 

for vattle and sheep the vast herds 
are to all intents and purposes’ in 
exis'once already. 


Tho realists pitch their expecta- 
much lower. At a recent Colo- 
Office conference on East Afri- 
ransport problems, for instance, 

frankly acknowledged that 
arduous, costly, and carefully 
linated work would: have to be 
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i concurrently with increasing 
proc iction, quite apart from the 
probiems of production themselves. 
It would not do to repeat the exper- 
ienc. of the Rhodesian copper pro- 
duc. s, Whose successful efforts to 
exp. id output have been frequently 
frus sated by inadequate’ transport 


B faci. ties on the railways and at the 


fhe groundnut scheme is an ex: 


Bcell:nt example of the wrong ap- 
4 pr 1 to 


the problem of African 


development. It was conceived on its 
own without due regard for the wid- 
er spective of the area’s general 
§ econ my —railways, harbors, labor, 
agricultural practice, and so on. The 
area to be developed was not even 
F examined closely on the ground but 
® only surveyed broadly from the air. 
Even had the required area been 


brought under cultivation, it would 
have been fatal—as the agronomists 


on the spot seem to be much better 









s aware than the bureaucrats in Lon- 
\don- to plant groundnuts year after 





a * year without any system of rotating 
sas © crops 

— ) Antrycide 

eat. BE] Imperial Chemical Industries’ new 
rod- BE drug, antrycide, undoubtedly opens 
Acts - up alluring possibilities for raising 
ind, > meat-yielding animals in tens of mil- 
late Be jions in an area of about 4 million 
coa BS square miles which is at present 
cial BP ilargely useless. But to talk as 
op though this chemical compound 
len of itself virtually freed Britain from 
vith dependence on Argentine beef and 
no made good the world shortage of 
Ing protein foods is to impede rather 
/erS ©] than assist the development which it 
out DF should in due course make possible. 
| _ Technicians, in private, often smile 
fer- /at the irresponsible exuberance of 
An » politicians. But this is no smiiling 
out matter. The politicians, unfortunate- 
ilts, Rly, impatient of the technicians’ 
mil- warnings even when they seek tech- 
nly nical advice (which is not often 
Cres enough), ean hopelessly muddle a 
Iva problem so complex as the develop- 
zed, ment of Africa. Their estimation of 
vat the importance of this problem is not 
sun- exaygerated, for there is perhaps no 
il. are; of the world where _ properly- 
the Bidireted effort .can be more reward- 
lons ing But that effort should be based 
cre- on « careful—one might almost say a 
ated humble — study of the land and its 
ex peove. It cannot be successfully 
L 25 dir cted by remote control. 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


Canada Must Have A Policy 
For Merchant Shipping 


By P. A. KOLLER 


Is our Merchant Navy to be 
allowed to decline again? High 
costs of building and operating 
Canadian shipping makes some 
sort of government support of 
commercial shipping necessary, 
argues P. A. Koller, economist 
of the Montreal Shipping Co. 
He sets out his own views of 
our shipping future below. 


we economic indices for postwar 
a Canada show an upward trend 
which still continues and compares 
favorably with other countries, but 
ocean shipping under Canadian flag 
seems to be completely out of line. 
Is our present effort to build up a 
Canadian Merchant Marine doomed 
to failure? 

Until 1939, most Canadian  sea- 
borne trade moved in foreign bot- 
toms. Canada owned about 35 Cana- 
dian registered vessels with a total 
gross tonnage of about 243,000, em- 
ployed mainly in the West Indies 
trade, and a number of tankers. The 
last war left the government with a 
large new tonnage. It was turned 
over to private interests willing to 
carry on operations under Canadian 
flag. Canada, as the owner of the 
fourth largest merchant fleet of the 
world, employs about 153 ocean-going 
vessels over 1,600 gross tons or a 
total of about 983,000 gross tons on 
all main trade routes leading from 
and to Canada. Another 78 vessels, 
still under hire to the U.K., will be 
returned in the near future. 

War destruction of the world’s 
main merchant navies and the im- 
mediate postwar duties of the huge 
allied fleet caused a shortage which 
resulted in high freight rates and 
high prices paid for shipping space on 
the open market during the first post- 
war years. 

Canada’s Merchant Marine started 
under favorable conditions. The re- 
construction period saw the mass 
movements of relief cargo to the war- 
torn countries, such as U.N.N.R.A. 
Not before 1947 did commercial cargo 
again become important. Canada did 
well: she maintained the pre-war 
peak of 1937 with sea-borne exports 
of about 16,500,000 tons and imports 
of about 8,000,000 tons (including 
nearly 5,000,000 of petroleum prod- 
ucts). Twenty per cent of our exports 
and 28 per cent of our imports moved 
in Canadian bottoms during 1947. 
Canadian shipping apparently had 
learned how to compete with old sea- 
faring nations. 


Change Since 1947 


But the picture has changed dras- 
tically since the end of 1947. Cana- 
dian shipowners were the country’s 
first exporters to feel a buyer’s mar- 
ket. Several factors combined to bring 
this change about: 


(1) European tonnage revived from 
the low of the postwar period, partly 
by new building, largely by purchases 
from the huge American surplus ton- 
nage. 

(2) Government control over ocean 
shipping continued in many countries 
and meant in many cases exclusion of 
foreign flags from their own national 
ocean trade. 

(3) The dollar famine spread rap- 
idly and hit Canada's customers. Ca- 
nadian vessels need dollar-freight as 
their main costs are in hard currency. 

(4) The disillusioning experience of 
the E.R.P. which, in effect, discrimi- 
nated against Canadian shipping. 

Canadian shipowners began to feel 
that they were marginal producers of 
shipping services. Declining revenues 
on the one side and high costs of Ca- 
nadian operating on the other side 
exerted an increasing pressure. 

Look at onerating costs. The repre- 
sentative vessel employed by Cana- 
dian owners is the Park-vessel, a Ca- 
nadian Liberty type of about 10,000 
dead weight tons and a speed of 10 to 
10% knots. As it has been officially 
announced recently by the Chairman 
of the Canadian Maritime Commis- 
sion, it costs about $950.00 per day 
under American flag, $780.00 per day 
under Canadian flag, and $500.00 per 
day under British flag to run these 
ships or similar types. Italian and 
Norwegian vessels operate still 
cheaper. Although management is 
part of cash outlays, these figures 
exclude it and: also depreciation and 
interest. Our competitors, therefore, 
operate at about 50 to 60 per cent of 
our costs. 


Not Obsolete 


The Park-vessels are not obsolete; 
there are trades where they may 
serve usefully for years to come. 
Tramping, which takes bulk cargoes 
at low freight rates to any desired 
destination and tries to find similar 
cargo for the vessel’s return home, 
is the right field. But the rates on 
this market are today lower than 
Canadian costs. This leaves for the 
Canadian vessel owner the liner trade 
where better rates have been main- 
tained by the international shipping 
conferences, and Park-vessels find it 
hard to compete in this scheduled 
shipping with more modern vessels of 
higher speed. 

A replacement program has been 
worked out by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, whereby Canadian owners are 
allowed to sell their vessels abroad 
provided that they reserve the sales 
price for new building. But costs in 
Canada are much higher than any- 
where in the world except the U.S.A. 
It would take at least three or four 
old vessels to obtain enough money 
for the building of one new ship. New 
capital is needed which, however, will 





PASSENGER COMFORT: The photo shows a stateroom on the 
. ‘ . Y e v . y . . 
Canadian National Steamships’ Canadian Cruiser, Canadian-built. 





CANADIAN SHIPPING: How Canada’s shipping is to survive when 
its operating and construction costs are high is the problem raised by Mr. 
Koller. The photo above shows a well-known Canadian vessel—the 
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Canadian Pacific S. S. Beaverglen, which carries freight and passengers. 
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not enter the field of shipping, where 
earnings over a long period fluctuate 
erratically, without special induce- 
ment such as more generous taxation. 

Building at Canadian costs is a han- 
dicap which shipping cannot afford. 
The Americans solve this by construc- 
tion subsidies for vessels to be em- 
ployed on essential trade routes. The 
differential in costs of daily operating 
is the basis for an operation subsidy. 

Unrest in the seamen’s unions is an- 
other factor. The history of postwar 
shipping is a series of conflicts which 
is caused often by the power politics 
of union leaders. Failure of Canada’s 
shipping venture may be ascribed to a 
completely wrong appreciation of the 
real problems by the union leaders. 

Two immediate problems are ap- 
pearing. First is the disappointment 
about the profit which Canadian ship- 
ping hoped to derive from E.R.P. Un- 
til the middle cf October, more than 
two billion dollars were approved by 
the E.C.A. for purchases, including 
256 million dollars for the payment 
of dollar freights—inland and oceans. 
The “off-shore” portion for purchases 
outside the U.S. is about 825 million 
dollars. Canada, until then, was to 
deliver goods for about 323 million 
dollars which is 14 per cent of the 
total or 39 per cent of the off-shore” 
portion. 

American shipping succeeded in 
having a clause included into the leg- 
islation act whereby 50 per cent of 
E.R.P. goods has to move in U.S. bot- 
toms. This is facilitated by the setting 
up of dollar funds for freight amount- 
ing to about 10-13 per cent of the to- 
tal. At the present moment, E.C.A. 
administrator Paul G. Hoffman de- 
mands the elimination of this 50 per 
cent clause but he meets with stiff 
opposition from shipping interests, 
from the Maritime unions and from 
the Maritime Commission. They all 
insist that the dispute be settled by 
Congress as they consider this clause 
as a vital protection for the U.S.A. 
Merchant Navy. This exclusion of 
non-American tonnage from half the 
volume of exports sets European ton- 
nage free. This tonnage, which is sat- 
isfied with soft currency as freight 
payment, is available to carry “off- 
shore” purchases, particularly from 
Canada. Canadian ships have no pro- 
tection whatsoever. ' 


British Bottoms 


The portion of Canadian goods go- 
ing to the U.K. under E.C.A. is, at 
present, about 285 million dollars 
worth. It moves exclusively in Brit- 
ish bottoms with some European 
chartered tonnage which can be paid 
in soft money. 

From this brief survey, it becomes 
evident that the immediate future of 
Canadian shipping is very serious 
and possibly will lead to the laying up 
of vessels unless drastic measures 
are taken. A clear government policy 
is needed indicating which part of 
aid to shipping should be considered 
as part of Canada’s defence program. 
Canada’s Merchant Marine cannot re- 
main alive as the only shipping in the 
whole world which does not enjoy any 





form of support either in a direct 
form as subsidies or in an indirect 
way by certain taxation privileges 
and protection. 


Things We're 
Making - 
and Things We'll 
Be Making Again 


DESKS ¢ CHAIRS «- FILES 
SAFES e¢ LOCKERS 
SHELVING PARTITIONS 
LEDGER POSTING TRAYS 
TRANSFER CASES 
FILING SYSTEMS 
SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


Liawas all over is straining at 
every button to cope with the pent- 
up demand for needed commod- 
ities . . and we are no exception. 
Seems like everybody’s waiting . . 
and the most we can do is to cut 
down your waiting spell as best we 
ean. In this we are straining all 
our facilities and ingenuity . . to 
satisfy the greatest number of our 
customers in the quickest time. 


Those who know and have waited, 
we think, will concede that “Office 
Specialty” products are worth while 
waiting for. 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


€)FFICE 





SPECIALTY 
MEG,(©. 


NEWMARKET, CANADA 


Branches in Principal Canadian Cities 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





6 lage FIFTY-SECOND annual state- 

ment of Crown Trust Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1948, reports 
operating income at a record high. 
This increase was largely offset by 
higher expenses leaving net earnings, 
after taxes, of $133,262, equal to 
$10.51 per share, as compared with 
$131,996 or $10.41 per share for the 
vear 1947. Dividends were paid at 
the rate of $5 a share during 1948. 

Total assets under administration 
of $101,438,964 at December 31, 1948, 
represent an increase of $6,757,175 
over a year ago. Savings and term 
deposits of $15,290,278 compare with 
$12,711,014 in 1947, while estates, 
trusts and agencies under administra- 
tion total $84,128,366, an increase of 
$4,125,217 for the year. During 1948 
new branches were opened in Lon- 
don, Ontario and Vancouver, British 
Columbia The annual meeting of 
Crown Trust Co. is being held at To- 
ronto on February 4, 1949 

es 
SS profits of Cana 

4 dian Breweries Limited for the 
year ended October 31, 1948, after all 
charges including a loss incurred on 
U.S. operations, amounted to $6,849, 
535, or $3.11 per share on the out- 
standing 2,200,000 shares. The pre- 
ceding year’s published profit of 
$6,170,414, on including items shown 
as adjustments to distributable sur- 
plus in 1947 accounts, has been revis- 
ed to $6,524,140. 

In his report, E. P. Taylor, Chair- 
man, informs stockholders that the 
Canadian plants operated at full ca- 
pacity during the year. In the United 
States considerable dislocation of pro- 
duction was encountered which in- 
volved much expense of a non-recur- 
ring nature. Prospects for the new 
fiscal year are favorable and it will 
be the aim of the directors to main- 
tain the company’s status in Canada, 
and to plan and work for the sound 
long term development of the United 
States subsidiary. 

Net sales for the year under review 
totalled $92,434,547, compared with 
$76,822,008 for the previous year. Ex: 
penses, including $29,000,867 for gov- 
ernment sales and excise taxes, were 
$78,415,642. Other income aggregat 
ed $1,123,990, while income deductions 
amounted to $1,283,427 and $3,123,- 
648 was provided for depreciation 
and $3,948,500 for income taxes. 

e 
—— L. DREWRY, general 
4 manager for Canada of Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society, has 
announced the following appoint- 
ments: Frederick J. Langan and Wil 
liam F. Gordon as branch manager 
and assistant branch manager re- 
spectively for the city of Toronto and 
district with offices located at 8 Wel 
lington Street East, Toronto; Reg- 
inald K. Crouch as branch manager 
for the city of Peterborough and dis- 
trict with offices located in the Har- 
ley Building at 25542 George Street, 
Peterborough; Herbert K. Balfour as 
branch manager for the city of Win- 
nipeg and district with offices located 
at 234 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg; 
James C. Clare, as acting branch 
manager of head office branch with 
offices located at 8 Wellington Street 

East, Toronto 

es 
fees RETIREMENT is announced 
of Guy H. Simpson as manager 
of the Quebec City Branch of Crane 
Ltd. Effective January 1, he is suc 
ceeded at 39 St. Roch St. by his son 
G. Frank Simpson. 30rn in Levis 
seventy years ago, Mr. Simpson, Sr., 
has been since 1925 manager of the 
Crane sales and warehouse branch in 
that city. G. Frank Simpson, the new 
branch manager, has been assistant 
to the manager at Quebec since 1940. 

s 
TNDER the present directorate and 
the brilliant and sound manage 
ment of G. Fay Davies, the National 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
which commenced business in 1899, 
has attained a very strong business 
and financial position. In 1948 the 
company increased its business in 
force from $108,199,806 to $115,154, 
453; its assets from $20,760,883 to 
$21,915,123; its surplus as regards 
policyholders from $445,235 to $578,- 
229; and payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries increased from 


$1,107,207 in 1947 to $1,132,763 in 1948. 





SATURDAY NIGHT . 


CANADIAN BREWERIES LIMITED 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Toronto, Canada, January 12th, 1949. 
To the Shareholders: 

Your Board of Directors takes pleasure in reporting here- 
with on another year of constructive progress and development. 

During the year under review your Company’s post-war 
programme of modernization and expansion was brought to 
substantial completion. The final cost of the major projects 
over the period aggregated $26,970,000. 

The Canadian plants of the Company operated at fu! 
capacity during the year. In the United States considerable 
dislocation of production was encountered which involved 
much expense of a non-recurring nature. Consolidated profits 
for the year, after all charges and after absorbing a loss incurred 
on operations in the U.S.A., were satisfactory and amounted 
to $6,849,535. This compares with last year’s published 
consolidated profit of $6,170,414 now revised to $6,524,140, 
as explained in the notes to the financial statements which are 
referred to in the accompanying comparative Profit and Loss 
Account. 

On the 2,200,000 shares now outstanding the profit for the 
year amounted to $3.11 per share. The fact that earnings have 
been maintained on the increased issued capital, despite sizable 
increases in wages and other items entering into the cost of 
production and distribution, is most gratifying to your Direc- 
tors, furnishing as it does ample justification of the programme 
of capital investment initiated four years ago. 

Shareholders will be interested to know that under the 
existing income tax laws of Canada your Company is permitted 
to charge depreciation on most of the recently constructed 
capital facilities at double the normal rates, which accounted 
for an amount of $703,196 included in the total provision for 
depreciation of $3,123,648 shown in the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


_ The Balance Sheet at October 31st, 1948, reveals the 
following principal changes from the previous year—Fixed 


Assets at $34,415,383, up from $29,214,172; Net Working 
Capital at $9,943,833, down from $10,370,123; Funded Debt 
at $14,100,000, down from $15,372,258. There is a new 
item of debt in the form of a special loan from the Company’s 
Canadian bankers in the amount of $5,000,000 due November 
30th, 1949, which was incurred to provide the funds to meet 
the extra cost of the capital additions resulting from successive 
increases in construction costs. It is proposed to refund this 
loan at or before maturity from the sale of long term deben- 
tures which are presently authorized but not issued. 


Your Directors take pride in testifying to the efficiency 
and devotion of the 3,430 persons in the employ of your 
Company and its subsidiaries which contributed so much to 
the satisfactory results which have been achieved. 


Shareholders will be interested in the detailed information 
with regard to your Company’s affairs, as shown by charts 
depicting distribution of the revenue dollar, net earnings and 
dividends, fixed assets and reserve for depreciation, percentage 
of increase in average wage rates, disbursements for the benefit 
of employees, the origin and use of raw materials and the 
by-products derived therefrom; information pertaining to 
your Public Relations and Personnel Departments; reproduc- 
tions of some of your Company’s advertising and famous 
brands; reports with respect to export markets throughout the 
world and a photograph of the new administrative and bottling 
building on Victoria Street in Toronto. 


The number of shareholders increased from 13,591 to 
15,012 during the year. 


The prospects for the new fiscal year are favourable. It 
will be the aim of your Directors to maintain the Company’s 
pre-eminent status in Canada, and to plan and work for the 
sound long term development of the United States subsidiary. 


On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
E. P. TAYLOR, Chairman. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT THE 3lst OCTOBER, 1948 
(STATED IN CANADIAN FUNDS) 


ASSETS 
31st October 31st October 
1948 1947 
Current Assets 
Cash on Hand and in Banks...... $ 2,818,983 
Investments in Marketable Securi- 
ties at cost (Quoted Market 
Vale S71 200s cose es:a:¢ 60 v0.5.8 61,091 
Accounts and Bills Receivable less 
reserve for doubtful accounts of 
BE ES ae tei s cdc Gisele wks 2,470,156 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
acs |r eee nner ae 326,726 
Inventories as certified by respons- 
RIES OTC IMISS 5 case's 'o-5-4:) 0.9 Fx sities 11,812,509 
PREGAIG ES PERSER 6 6:6.055.5 068 uk 0s 625,362 
POtal Current Askets sce sso cciass $18,114,827 $17,417,275 
Retundable Portion of Excess Profits 
BOX CG ater VOR... cis cece es LE33\212 §©62,343,853 
Investments in Allied Companies at 
cost 
Listed Shares (Quoted Market 
Value $1,096,000 )............ 1,228,384 
Subsidiary not consolidated 
Dominion Malting Company 


MMNIEOEE cco ceca peenicicet ts 2,071,457 
Other shares and advances....... 1,544,769 
4,844,610 4,443,254 
Deferced Chartres. 5 << é.iiicsiess es 95,613 194,281 
Fixed Assets 
EAB ees heen se eer e ae 1,951,907 
PONIIRRE INI cere sigig eas ws tare peas 18,376,835 
Plant and Equipment............ 22,767,542 
41,144,377 
Less: Reserves for Depreciation. 9,600,329 


31,544,048 
Containers of United States sub- 
sidiaries~ on hand or in hands 
of customers, at cost, less de- 
SHOUTING 6 iia. 5 oko hohe 6a weakens 919,428 
; 34,415,383 29,214,172 
Sundry Properties and Investments 
at cost, less reserves of $158,459. 1,025,411 880,785 
Premium paid on purchase of shares 
of Breaving Subsidiaries acquired 
since 31st October, 1943, less 
amounts written Off........-see6 3,634,084 3,725,238 


$63,262,840 $57,218,858 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
3 ist October 3/st October 


1948 1947 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable and Accrued 
MeN IOS core 5sc, 0 crass daare dedi. are $ 5,621,322 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
Accrued, less payments thereon 2,549,672 
‘Total Current Liabilities. .......... $. 8,170,994 §$ 7,047,152 
442% Note Payable due 30th 
INGVENIDEE 1989 5 i566. vccee ws ss 5,000,000 
Debentures and Notes Payable 
D4 Vo SERIAL INGLES: 60s éce 0 vc see's 600,000 
5% and 314% NOtessosocsa0s000.s 4,000,000 
Debentures Secured by First 
Mortgage 


Authorized $15,000,000 of 
which $500,000 have been 


redeemed 

Issued and outstanding: 
3‘¢ Serial Debentures........ 3,000,000 
312°. Sinking Fund Deben- 


IMEOCS abies sta eee Ee ee 6,500,000 
; - 14,100,000 15,372,258 
Re:erves for 
Refund of customers’ container 
deposits upon return of con- 
tainers United States subsidi- 
PRs Aso once Minis S3ik os ko DR wd oor 369,487 748,531 
Loss on demolition and disposal 
of equipment in connection with 
the expansion of United States 


-  SUBIADY avn sso ooo 5 = ams 150,000 750,000 
Minority Interest in Subsidiary Com- 
OAM 5's ath a oe: a1, b0) 50 dle dre ees Bietcane 1,408,442 1,688, 530 


Capitel and Surplus, represented by: 
Cap.tal Stock authorized 2,500,- 
0CO common shares of no par 
vaiue of which 2,200,000 are 


_issued and outstanding........ 20,451,123 
Capital SUGDIUSs 6.60064 ods 6-80 50's 1,726,565 
Distributable Surplus............ 11,886,229 


34,063,917 31,612,387 


$63,262,840 $57,218,858 


Approved on behalt of the Board, 
E. P. TAYLOR, Dyrector. 
D. C. BETTS, Director. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


To the Shareholders, 
Canadian Breweries Limited. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Canadian Breweries Limited and its wholly owned subsidiary companies for the year ended the 31st 
October, 1948. In connection therewith, we tested accounting records and other supporting evidence and made a general review of the accounting methods 
and of the Profit and Loss and Surplus Accounts for the year. The accounts of Brewing Corporation of America, included in the consolidated accounts attached 
hereto, have been examined and reported upon by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Certified Public Accountants. The item Provision for Refund 
of Customers’ Container Deposits appearing as a current liability in the accounts of Brewing Corporation of America has been reclassified as a non current 
item. The net assets of Brewing Corporation of America represent approximately 20.5 per cent of the consolidated net assets at the 31st October, 1948. 
Based upon such examination and the report of Certified Public Accountants referred to above, we report that all our requirements as auditors have been 
complied with and that, in our opinion, the accompanying Consolidated Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss and Surplus Accounts supplemented by the ex- 
planatory notes 1 to 17 appended thereto are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the affairs of Canadian Breweries 
Limited and its subsidiary companies as at the 31st October, 1948 and the results of operations of the companies for the year then ended according to the 
best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies. We also report that, in our opinion, generally accepted 
accounting principles have been applied during the year, on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year except as to the items referred to in Note 15. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 
22nd December, 1948. 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 


DISTRIBUTABLE SURPLUS 
For the Year ended 31st October, 1948 


Balance at Credit the 1st November, 1947......cscccccccscccccccsccss $ 9,436,694 
Add: Net Income for the year ended the 31st October, 1948.......... 6,849,535 

e ' 16,286,225 
Deets TM CORe PA, cas sas be on baso0ssssakd Secaghonecekenunenad 4,400,000 
Balance at Credit the 31st October, 1948 


Cocca re seccncseenseccccccce $11,886,229 


February 1, 1949 
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